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PREFACE. 
¥ 


It is not without seme years. of labour in this department, that the 
author has thus ventured in the presence of a discerning public, to present 
this treatise, most respectfully dedicated to the American philanihropist. 
From early life there has been a progressive conviction, gradually,strength- 
ening upon: the mind of the author, that all mysteries, however complex 
or varied, have their origin in plain elements. ‘ Classed with these, and not 
‘of the least importance, were letters and sounds. Tt occurred to his mind 
that the faculties of articulation were limited to a fixed ais which as a 
thermometer, should exhibit the degrees of their vatiationt from’ the inflex- 
able points. And having been impressed with a sense of the importance 
of such a scale, the author felt constrained to’ publish such facts’ as have 
already eome under his notice in the analysis of articulate. sounds. And, 
in thus doing, he by no means wishes to'imply that he has arrived at a 
scale so strictly perfect, as not to be inyproved, or that none could better it, 
or that its order agrees agcarately as yet with the long established formule 
of the well sifted sciences, These things remain for the better informed 
to polish, and set in their respective places, as most of those given, are the 
plain unvarnished originals, In the first department, or Pantography, 
he has introduced the student to the alphabet of nature, the letters of which | 
are characteristic of size, form, colour, density, and cohesion; showing how 
they may be analyzed and read by the mind, with methods to parse facts: 
by visible rules, such as the first, second, and third orders of Ideography. 

Secondly, the articulate drawings of and too all, which are given in 
three classes;—thus, the vowels, or feminine, because they are the soft and 
delicate voices; the consonants, or masculine, because they ate more harsh 
and irregular; and the briefs, or neutral, because they are of the ultra 
species of articulation, and often difficult to pronounce, es whistling the 
sound of a letter, used in South America; rattling, the Nor! humberland r; 
and scraping as the Hebrew hh, and kh; and still others. thet imitate © a Onn 
epitting, laughing, and growling, or the barbarous. 5 

To this work is added a specimen of reading in the new style type 
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which in appesrance ‘can be much improved ind future edition, by being 
cut to agree with the letter through the body of this book, instead of its 
present size. j 

After the greater pers of this work “ais been put in press, | te writer 
was favoured with the following, published by James Ewing, of Trenton, 
New Jersey, in the year 1798, which corresponds with what will be found 
under the title of Pasigraphy. The imethod of composing words, as will 
appear, is very different from the common English rules in practice. 

Rule first,—“No character should be set down in any word which is — 
not pronounced.” Second, “Every distinct simple sound should have a 
distinct character to mark it, for which it should uniformly. stand.” 
Third, “The same’ character should never be set down as the representative ~ 
of two different sounds.” Fourth, “All compounds should be marked only 
by. such characters as. will naturally and. necessarily produce thuse sounds, 
upon their being pronounced according to their namies in the alphabet.” 
He has likewise excluded from his Columbian alphabets the letters C, J, W, 
and 2. 

There has also been published i in the Goiteataes Magazine, of July, 1791, 
a dissertation upon the subject of forming a better alphabet; and enlarge. 
‘ments made from the same. in 1817, now in the library of the celebrated 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, in which the letters ng, 
are placed next to n, in the alphabet, ‘and the others improved in their ar- 
rangements. No letter i is ever changed in Pasigraphy, there being one 
shape, or character to. each elementary sound; just as each human form 
possesses a spirit or power, so there is a separate body toa separate element, 
or vocal spirit. ‘This being the case, spelling ig at once discharged from 
the Pasigraphic employment, and composition takes its place; just as the 
Chemist puts together the separate elements for particular results. By 
this process the jive hundred and sixty ways, rules, and by-ways, of 
the English orthography are reduced to two fundamental principles in 
Pasigraphy. bali 

In the use of this method, you require no volumnious compendium, 
dictionary, or lexicon, in order to answer for the arbitrary and nerplexing 
ways of English spelling. Thus it appears evident, that by a few weeks 


study, you may attain the same degree in reading the new style letter, as 
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others have by as mang years in the study of perfecting the old style,or spell 


ing. Yet this system is not designed to supercede or destroy the comonly 
received gpethods of spelling; but permit it to be considered as an assistant 

in those departments spoken of in this work, particularly in the conclusion. 
View it then in whatever light you may, the author feels confident that 
your better judgement will most unquestionably permit it ‘to exist as a 
seale or science of sounds; and that he may reasonably look forward to the 
time when such elements shall be considered important: in ‘our primary 


and classical departments, and when the people shall be enabled by the 


influence | of the press, to look over the columns of ‘sifted letters, as they 


would over a wheat field, divested of its weeds, tares, and destroying. insects 
To this work is added a brief pedicree of the English’ letters, and the 


alphabets of many of the leading’ nations, etc.; in order to compare their’ 


shapes, and mostly their powers with the Pasigraphic ‘scale. The author 
would be happy to receive any communication for its correction; or the 
addition of any important’ matter, for the improvement of a second edition; 
for shquld this work meet with the public approval, he will endeayour to 
perfect and arrange a still larger and standard work of the science, with 
a far more copious supply of foreign letters; and in, connexion, a. work 
suitable for the elementary studies of the science. 
Philadelphia, October, 1843. 


CHAPTER I. _ ule 


Pantography. 

This term is derived from the Greek mdy (Pan,) and signifies 
“the whole, the total, the mass,” which may be rendered uni- 
versal. The preposition to subjoined, modifies its abruptness 
with the latter word. Grapho, rendered in the English graphy, 
is from the Greek Teago, meaning originally “to grave, engrave, 
or scrape lines or figures on some flat surface; or to write, to in- 
scribe, to describe, represent, draw, or paint.” By making an 
adjunct of the preposition to, we may be able to unite Pan, the - 
guardian of shepherds, fo grapho; and thus, like Sampson, catch 
him, and draw or paint ‘his outlines under the title of Pan-to- 
cra-puy, or Universal Drawings. This character becomes the 
President of Four Magnificent States, and sways, with unerring 
hand, all their myriad offices: thus, the Mental, Physical, Natu- 
ral, and Arbitrary; or, in the characters of their Vice Presidents, 
Mind, Matter, Nature, and Art; each of whom, when personi- 
fied, may be considered as a perfect Chiliaedron, which makes 
the four divisions of a mathematic square. Each of these cha- 
racteristics presides in its turn upon the countenance of Panto- 
graphy, and, as thermometers, are indicative of operation. Each 
has a volume, filled with all the grades and trains of self alone; 
and these volumes are their Alphabets, or atomical powers, by 
which they change to endless compounds; each of these depart- 
ments having all the grades of busy officers, as each acts as a 
cog on the mathematic wheels of time; and, perfect 1 in their 
place, make all things move. 

Pasicrapny is Glatined from pas (mds) and grapho. The term 
pas ante “all, entire, every, many, much, or universal,” (in 
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the Greek.) It is used as a Vice President to the former, and 

may cama the office of a pronoun, bearing, in a measure, the 

executive cap, while the former has only the name. Both are. 
of the plural comprehension, though either note the singular; 

and each pourtray all their pres of language by person, 

fact or figure. We will proceed to view briefly the state of 
cultivation in each of these four fields, and see the product of 
our gleanings. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Mental Alphabet. 


‘We are now about to enter upon one of the most useful, and, 
when it is rightly pursued, one of the most interesting studies in 

the whole circle of nature. It is that of the stages and culti- 
vation of mind. A field in which there is to be experienced 
* the four seasons, and every variety of soil; in which there is 
ploughing, sowing, harrowing, and rain; in which is to be found 
every species of wheat, rye, and coarser articles; and where 
there may be likewise found, rocks, sand, and stony ground; 
commingled with every species of poisonous shrubs; in some 
parts interwoven in the stately forests, but withal heautiful with 
the freshness and liveliness of nature, and entincelled with 
flowers; which may be summed in the following order:—Ist, 
Devotion of Mind; 2d,the Faculties of Mind; 3d, Reason; 4th, 
Instinct, and 5th, Wilahia: 

Devotion or Mino, seems like a limited omniscience, (if such 
may be expressed,) having a spirit to give it fervor, to till and 
cultivate, and produce the richest species of flowers, whose 
fragrance is the frankincense of prayer, with an eternity in time, 
‘the roots of whose imagination expands in the fulness of 
nourishment, and whose properties become of unlimited value, 
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partaking of the nature of its Creator, and cig : image appear- 
ing the most refined in its pure and simpl _ gravitations, yet 
invisible, potent, brilliant, and sensitive; itself formed to com- 
prehend, yet comprehended not; the ‘obj ect of heaven, the 
object of angels, the object of life, and an a: for the devil; 
expanding, yet always one,to prepare the mortal for ‘iphone 
Tue Facuttres or tHe Minn, comprehend an assemblage of 
dispositions, capable of being severally applied to separate 
offices, and the performance of their several impressions, by 
giving and receiving. These exercise an almost absolute con- 


trol over the physical nature, being directed by the spirit, as 





an index in their degrees and figures of variation, on the face 


of the operative mind, by the minute hand of single or compound 
actions, which may act direct or indirect, and treasure or com-_ 
municate the myriad varieties of fact, in or from this executive — 
department. Such of these faculties as are supposed to exhibit 
their power upon the cranium, or external parts of the head, 
are termed Phrenological developements, and such as exhibit 
the natures and passions of men in the countenance, are regarded 
in Physiognomy. 

Reason, may be considered “a faculty or power of the soul, — 
whereby it distinguishes good from evil.” - It may also be con- 
sidered as having two departments, sensitive and reflective, or 
simple apprehension and comparison of ideas. It exercises the. 
powers of analysis and sinthesis in comparisons, through con- 
sciousness or perception. The principal operations of the mind 
through reason are perception, judgment, and disposition. It 
has been divided intotwo departments in its conclusions; thus, 
syllogisms and sophisms; the former representing just, and the 
latter false comparisons; whilst judgment expressed, is a propo- 
sition, which is divided into affirmative, negative and conditional. 
Reason is the professor of jurisprudence, the parson of ethics, 
and the power of logic, when justly considered in its purity ; 
but when distorted or constrained, becomes arbitrary, and ends 
in some stage of mania. “ Jurisprudence is the science of what 
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is just and unjust, or the knowledge of the laws, rights, customs, 
and ordinances necessary for the administration of justice.” 
Ethics is the science of morals, and is designed to teach men 
their duty and the reason of it. “‘ Benevolence purposes good 
ends, Prudence suggests the best means of attaining them, For- 
titude encounters difficulties that lie in our way to them, and 
Temperance directs to the right use or moderate enjoyment of 
them,” whilst Logic is the art of reasoning correctly, in con- 
formity to the established laws of nature or absolute facts, and 
the communication of them to others. 
Instinct, is defined “a natural desire or aversion,” which is 
actuated without the choice or direction of reason, and moved 


or animated by nature without judgment. Instinct possesses but 


few Phrenological developements, and but a slight outline in 
Physiognomy, and seems to follow the nose, as having but two 
senses, a sense to seek, and a sense of gratification, through the 
medium of physical powers in seeing, feeling, hearing, smelling, 
and almost always tasting. Yet some animals and insects are 
known to have uncommon sagacity in deciphering our ideas, and 
applying them to use, and thus distinguish themselves; frequent 
instances of which are known in the history of the elephant, 
a horse, mule, dog, monkey, &c. The ant and bee are known to 
be industrious, exhibiting in their spheres considerable degree of 
talent, to whom Solomon refers a particular class of men for 
instruction in the improvement of their mind, for they do not 
appear to get farther than instinct, and need the wisdom of in- 
ferior teachings. 

Manta, is defined as a disordered mind, implying a deviation 
from reason, which may be considered in two senses, thus :—a 
deviation whilst possessing the power of reason, and the degrees 
of deviation with the loss of that faculty. The first implies 
wilful aberrance of mind, as the commission of foul deeds, im- 
pelled by less expensive motives, in contradistinction to the laws 
of God, man, a long retribution, and the convictions of con- 
science. The second implies a deviation by compulsion, without 
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being acceded to by the will; which, like the former, has many 
gradations that not unfrequently arise from it in corresponding 
orades and colors. Of this class are visual deceptions, which 
may be considered as one of the grades of halucination, where 
the mind is confused with the images of the long departed com- 
mingled with the living, or the absent appearing present in all 
the familiarity of life, which may instantly vanish and be de- 
tected. A number of such are on record. Another may be 
considered that of dreaming, which sometimes pictures quite 
unreasonable things, arising, it may be, from some mental weak- — 
ness. In some cases the imagination distorts; in others, the 
eyes color things out of their regular orders; all of which, 
with many others, may be considered a species of hallucination. 
There exists another stage that is truly formidable,—I mean that 
of lunacy, in which the mind at times is entirely bereft of the 
reasoning faculties, and seems to be the most dreaded of condi- 
tions. It may be regarded as having several degrees, such as 
idiotism, direct madness and indirect madness. The first of these 
consists in being deprived of a part of the reasoning faculties, 
the second as deprivation and active madness, or letting the pas- 
sions out, and the third as lunacy without passion. But the poor 
passionate lunatic seems the greatest object of our pity and com- 
passion. He may curse and pray without meaning, and have a 
passion like a whirlwind, to die as soon, imagining his best 
friends his enemies. Being seated, he will talk coolly, ration- 
ally, and calm, till some other blast shall have broken, as o’er a 
howling wilderness, on his desert mind. — 


wy 
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CHAPTER III. 
Physical Characteristics. 


Under this title we are about to proceed to the second field 
of observation, and there we will endeavor to gratify the mental 
and visual propensities, as well as the senses. The field is large, 
but may be viewed through a microscope. It contains seven 
divisions, or our seven pillars of entrance, as follows:—lIst, 
Matter; 2d, the Arts of Matter ; 3d, Size ; 4th, Form; 5th, Color; 
6th, Cohesion; and 7th, Weizht, and Relations. 

Matter, is generally defined to be existence, body, the par- 
ticles of any thing, or any thing that may be known through 
the senses. It is possible for things to exist, and in the presence 
of our persons, without our being capable of perceiving them 
visually or mentally, without the aid of a new faculty, and not 
having this, angels and spirits may pass us without being the 
least comprehended; but we can describe only what our senses 
permit us, for such things are veiled from mortality. 

_ Tue Arts or Matter.—So far as man has been permitted 

to search after the reasons of certain effects, he has been agree- 

ably and frequently surprised in the discovery of means to. 
cause nature to perform things at the pleasure of his own will, 

which resulted in compounds, in many respects perhaps remain- 

ing otherwise entirely unperformed by Nature, where she was 

possessed of the ability; hence he has been enabled to discover 

the first simple principles, and classified them for their effects - 
to be produced at his pleasure, that he may produce the effects of 
myriads of evolutions, large and small, solids and fluids, metallic, 
raysical, optical, and mental, that are changeable only and im- 
mediate by the express art of nature, or what may be termed 
Philosophical and Chemical changes, characteristic of size or 
bulk, extent of form or manner, of color or character, of cohe- 
sion or strength, and weight, literal or mental, which is her 
combining art. : 
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Size, may be defined bulk, dimensions. Without this great 
principle we cannot conceive how things could exist so as to 
be perceived by man, hence we find it is a quality graded from 
the least to the ereatest, similar to positive, comparative and 

‘superlative. Our judgment of size is done almost entirely by 
comparison, so that this seems to be one of the Phrenological 
developements of nature; without size what kind of a tree 
would nature make, what kind of flowers, fruit, or what would 
man be? The more we review it, the more it appears like a 
mighty bump of the earth, developed like mountains, to teach us 
the fineness of the Creator’s works, and yet one of nature’s 
simple originals, so much seen that itis scarcely known; yet of 
itself it may mean nothing, though it is synonymous to exist- - 
ence; it requires the co-efficiency of others, to this hidden ope- 
rator, the hand—mysterious hand! 

Form, may be rendered shape, beauty, figure, order, position, 
arrangement, manner, ceremony, &c. This is another of the re- 
markable attributes of nature, and may he considered potent. It 
makes matter definite when joined with size and existence. 
Without this, of what zdea could man and creation have been. 
It is said that the earth was, at the commencement, without form, 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the great deep. 
Here the word was implies existence, and as the word earth is 

- introduced, it renders an indefinite conception of size; but with- 
out form, exceeds our abilities to portray. To us there must be 
bodies to discern, yet the Creator may permit a body to exist 
without form or size. To suit our visual conceptions, this must 
be joined with size, color, and density. Form, thereforé, isa 
kind of solid music, that has the ability to please the eye and 
improve the mind, with all that exist, and all that breathe; and 
even in the imagination, or image of the mind, it seems to be 
omniscient, or subservient to such, portraying most exquisitely 

the fine angles of size, and becomes definite in speech. It is a 

ceremony incontrovertible, an arrangement perfect, a manner 
of thought, a position sure, an order that speaks volumes, a figure 
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for the mind, with its native beauty, and a harmony of shape 
that makes our truest mathematics. he 
Conor, may be rendered a grade or stage of reflection, and 
matter is supposed to contain seven crystalizations, in their 
atomical forms, on which depends the seven colors, as seven 
stages or grades of light, and the seven primitive sounds of music. 
So geometry has her seven primitive figures, to wit; the ne 
the square, the triangle, the sphere, the cube, the prism, and th 
cone. Now it may be considered that the seven crystaline 
forms reflect, as from seven kingdoms, the seven orignal colors ;. 
and let us recollect the philosophy of Solomon, where he says 
that “Wisdom built herself a house, and set up seven pillars, 
seven pillars of distinct shapes.” Hence, these seven forms 
enter into the composition of all matter, in order to render each 
their native reflections in the presence of light, as light agrees 
with the science of form. But how small must these atomical 
crystals be, in order to make our finely polished surfaces! Hence 
we distinguish objects by their fulness or deficiency of either of 
these species of crystals, or their admixture through varieties ~ 
of shade. Thus the eye being adapted to perceive form, size, and 
material, is under obligations to view them by this atomical color 
alone, for without color we cannot see any thing, and wit it, 
all things of matter ; and without color the light of the sun must t | 
cease. Color eismabies music, it has its shades and trains, por ve ce 
heighth, and depth, its lively varieties, and slow solemn tinge: 
that revolve into night; it has its variety, which makes it more _ 
pleasing and instructive than if nature were originally clothed in 
one color; it has its laws of reflection and refraction, its style and 
eloquence, and acknowledges the refreshing delicacies of light 
as the radiance of perfection, and the refinement of existence. 
Conesion, may be rendered a state of union or connexion, 
density or adhesion, and implies that there exists a law in par- 
ticles to unite more or less with their agreements of condition, 
which is rendered in one sense affinity, or elective affinity, as 
employed to express the choice which any particular substance 








rf 
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seems to make in uniting to one body ia preference to another, 
although it may possess affinity to each in different degrees. The 
attraction of cohesion exists, speaking definitely, only. between 
particles of the same nature, whether simple or compound. The 
attraction of composition unites bodies of a dissimilar nature. 
Hence the attraction of cohesion is that power which unites the 
integrent particles of a body, and the attraction of composi- 
tion that which combines the constituent particles, whilst affi- 
nity relates them together, which have their degrees in both 
solids and fluids. The power of cohesion unites them without 
changing their original properties. The result of such a union, 
therefore, is a body of the same kind as the particles of which 
it is formed, whilst the attraction of composition is dissimilar, as 
before mentioned. What would nature be without this mighty 
principle ? 

WEIGHT, may be rendered gravity, pressure, aot importance 
of body, material or mind, and may imply a measure of pressure, 


_or gravitation. This cannot be considered as being absolute in 


nature, because a thing may exist without the influence of 
gravity, as gravitation towards the earth’s centre is a law estab- 


__ lished in order to preserve a just method of things, and enable 
2 _— them to exist together rationally, and thus agree in place, rela- 


ions, and conditions. Weight has been mathematically divided, 


ong the first place, by the rules of cohesion, or density ; secondly, 
os according to the rules of size; and thirdly, agreeing with the 


laws of form. This gravity, or pressure, may imply also motion, 
because such requires force or pressure, either internally or ex- 
ternally; hence the swiftness and force of matter. This term 
has been transferred in language to apply to mental abilities, 
and is made a figure in argument. It becomes one of the most 
essential attributes for our preservation and happiness, for what 
would be our condition without weight? There is yet another 
method of weight used in the comparisons of most bodies by the 
chemist, it is that of specific gravity. By specific gravity 
we mean the relative weight which equal bulks of different 
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bodies have to each other. It is by weighing them in water, 
and thus comparing their weight with water, that we ascertain 
the specific gravities. Thus we perceive seven great. pillars, 
of different forms and positions. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Natural Characteristics. 


We have now passed through two fields, and I trust somewhat 
benefited by their hints, and the many things in them which 
we saw, but could not note for want of space. We will now 
proceed briefly to travel over the natural field, in search of fruit, 
and some things of other natures that may be refreshing. In 
this department we view nature as a two-fold disposition, first 


free, and then compulsive; but we may find that the latter will — 


not imply that she is stubborn, or in any manner refractory. 
Nature, then, may be considered as the system of the world, or 
a kind of constitution, or an assemblage of all created things, or 
beings, and the regular course assigned, with corresponding laws 
and dispositions, to be free and liberal in male paeaas and 


variety. bt 


i 


Free.—We are led to believe from many circumstances, that %* 


nature possesses a certain large, and to us almost infinite boun- 
dary of freedom, in her dispensations of the Creator. As His 
agent, she is free in the distribution of her plain-made but ex- 
quisite luxuries, for the support of man. Though we do not expect 
cloth ready made from the perfect hand that fashions all, yet she 
“is of such a disposition as to form, and furnish us with the ma- 
terials and processes requisite for the completion of the work; 
and if such is not performed by man, how can we expect the 
former? for he has created in a measure the want of this article 
with the degrees of his advancement in civilization and impor- 
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tance. Nature is free in the distribution of variety. Thus in 
fruits, what numerous colors, forms, dimensions, flavors, and 
conditions! She is free in the variety of plants and trees. Thus 
there exists an almost endless variety and consistency, and a 
numerous train of plants, with an almost unending change of 
beautiful flowers; and each of these again combine the most 
exquisite arrangement of colors, as if the great Creator had 
commissioned the angels to wait on nature, and guide her hand 
as if from heaven. 

Computsive.—There exists a certain law in nature regarding 
successive formations. Thus we perceive each year the same 
evolutions of fruit, &c., the same budding, leaves and color, com- 
mingled not only with the variety, but with the sciences of form, 
size, color, density or cohesion, and gravitation. That little 
blade of grass (perhaps never seen by mortal eye) has been 
portrayed carefully in-the mind of nature; and when she has 
nurtured it, like atender child, through all its stages of advance- 
ment, smiles at its beauty and enjoyment, and guards it in ma- 
turity in the midst of its fraternal assemblies, to join with all — 
their passions.—The summer is ended, the harvest is past, and it 
is gone! just as all before it passed away; and though least, yet 


‘the image of the great! all travelling together.—Again the spring 


renews, with all the fervor of the past; whilst nature in all her 
elegance comes forth, with bud and flower and all that may be 
exquisitely fine, and pencils with her atomical rays the new 
born race, the image of the last, who, were they one in time, 
would call her great and perfect. Then comes the Professor, 
and, in his gown, surveys, with microscopic specs, and wonderous 
admiration, the shapes and colors of all their natural kingdoms, 
and classes them in their several alphabetic states, their nations, 
and their lancuage; and then translates by signs, and, like our 
letters, whicli have shape and power, reads in their language. 
There is a species that becomes this delightful compulsive work 
of nature, in having mathematic rules to govern all their several 
kingdoms, subject to her series of repetition, as He that rolls the 
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stars along, fills all her promises, and gives her ; power to con- 


quer man, by reason and by mets with is de AlN, spelen, 
evolutions, and elegance. 


CHAPTER V. 


Arbitrary Characteristics. 

We will now get over into the fourth field, where we will 
find the buildings, manufactured articles, and subjects; we have, 
however, but little time to stay. We here find three distinctions, 
mental, natural, and mechanical, each being collected in RARE: 
rate museums. 

» Menrat, is taken in this sense as arbitrary, as being subject 
to the will of the possessor, and tempered to his propensities, 
for “just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined,” for there are 
some according to their natural abilities or innate mind, being 
first outfitted by nature, for suljection to particular subjects and 
things, compel the mind to certain qualifications, as astronomy, - 
theology, poetry, science, history, fiction, and language, and 
sometimes distinguish themselves by their adherence to one or 

the other, with their possessions of color. 

Naturaw art, or the art of nature, consists in its ability to 
produce certain effects from certain causes, or more definitely, 
the changes of compounds or comparisons, to which she is sub- 
jected by man; as the dissolving of sugar in water, corroding by 
acids, iron resorvoirs to float, electricity brought out, the mag- 
netic needle, or philosophical or chemical effects produced by 
any of her compositions. 

Mecuanicat art consists in the ability of man to shape and 
temper materials to his will, or to produce effects which he can- 

not expect nature to do without his agency; as the cutting of 

‘softer metals by hardened steel, the manufacture of cloth, hard- 
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ware, furniture, scientific instruments, and the majority of con- 
veniences. Hence they are subjected to certain arbitrary laws, 
or means, to be transformed into clothing, conveniences—knives, 
forks, dishes, &c., which we could not expect to grow in the 
manner of buds, leaves, and flowers; for if they did, it is not 
likely that we should want them, or their services. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Pasigraphy. 

Having travelled through the four fields of Pantography, we 
now proceed to examine his executive agent, under the title of 
Pasigraphy, which is made to employ a collection of drawings 
of and to all, which, like the former, portrays powers by charac- 
ters, and resembling in many respects those four comprehensive 
departments. The two first important divisions are Ideographic 
and Lexeographic. The nature of this department is in many 
respects like the former, for as it represents the larger outlines, 
so this is designated to shadow ali its great letters by smaller types, 
whose rays may be capable of unfolding, to draw their full out- 
lines. This may be considered as the executive department 
within the power of man, which, through the aerial lens that 
separates us, views all their images. It portrays what men es- 
teem invaluable,—/etters,—which have built up nations, made 
men, and razed the foundations of tyranny. Within themselves 
they are but small, yet vast in their sense and influence, carry- 
ing in their chain a myriad voice of ages; and are pearls, to set 
in types of words, and to spell the world by atoms. The nature 
of this department then, is to search out and discharge all such 
of these as may not be on duty, and provide others to fill their 
vacancies. - a 


IpzocRaruic, becomes the first in Pasigraphy, for without the — 
9 a 
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visual and mental perceptions we are blank creatures indeed. 
This term, therefore, is intended to represent the zdeas drawn, 
(grapho.) It possesses three valuable faculties, which are termed 
Ist, 2d, and 3d orders. The first pictures the reality of person 
and matter; the second, a visual representation of fact, person, 
or supposition by portrait; the third, is the mental portait alone, 
or without the assistance of either the first or second orders. 
THE FIRST ORDER, represents such as we are permitted to see 
in all the affairs of life, either as objects or persons, by first 


_ authority, which isthe eye. Thus I behold a man, in his per- 


sonal form, size, and color. .The image of that man is on my 
mind, through or by the agency of these three sciences, which 
mark his gravity and common attendants. Now through what 
means am I to get this knowledge if not by my eyes, for if I 
never had eyes, how am I to conceive form at all, except slightly 
by my other senses? My eyes then convince me of these things, 
through certain optical faculties, and satisfaction is the product, 
which is satvs facio, enough performed. If I see his image or 
portrait, which is of the second order, my only curiosity may 
be comparison ; that portrait cannot be compared with the reality 
for perfection of image, it has lines for almost invisible atoms; 
consequently I value the natural production the most, from his 
‘being the object of my mind and the portrait or landscape; 
hence I perceive him by first authority. This is the first order 
of Ideography, and employs the first of the senses. By this 
means it is evident we acquire thought. The varied impres- — 
sions of this order being combined must be what we call ima- 
_ gination, or the image drawn; and by it we may be able to 
construct such ideas as are impossible by opposites, or form such 
things as we may never see. 

THE SECOND ORDER, constitutes such as represent persons, facts, 
and figures, by portrait or outline. Thus I behold the portraits of 
Franklin, Napoleon, &c.; the drawings of landscapes, London, 
Paris, Canton, or Philadelphia, and the statue of the goddess of 
Liberty, or Pan hurl outlined. These are not the real per- 
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sons, facts, or figures, but a secondary means of acquainting me 

with the facts, or supposition personified. They may imply the 

first order, in being represented by substance or matter; but no 

matter, their purport or character explains upon which side of 
the question we are to decide. Thisis the manner in which we 

get the second order of Ideographic impressions; hencea single 
engraving may speak volumes, without utterance, universally to 

all people, and thus it becomes one of the universal letters, and 

one too of very great importance. It hasan eloquence of silent 

music, a refined and most eloquent manner of delivery, but still, 

not so potent, or so great in magnitude, as the former, or visual 
realities. Though Ideography is.read, as the reading of a book, | 
and though an alphabet for such, yet it saves the mind an infi- 

nity of patentee: 

Tue THIRD oRDER.— Perception is the art of apprehending, 
seeing, or conceiving in the mind, the existence, nature, or pro- 
pertiesof what we contemplate. The result of perception ts an 
idea, or mental image; or it is the view which the mind takes of 
objects now no longer present.” This order seems like the effi- 
cacy and effigy of a third person, as it taxes the memory and 
faculties of men. It is the mental portrait alone without the 
aid of the person, fact, or figure, or their representations in 
matter, or the impressions of things on the mind, that may by 
the possessor be at any time explained out on the tongue, or 
with the pen, or by signs, without the aid of their images in 
matter. Conversations arise from this source, and if it gets out 
of order, we are sure the rest will follow too: hence it is filled 
with language, far spread through nature, in the forms of types, 
figures, persons, facts, compositions; and faculties for all their 
sounds, colors, forms and sizes, with an almost endless variety 
of compounds.. These act in, with, and by each other, in their 
harmonies, and make a lively figure, called mind, which is 
influenced by their changes. 
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Lexeographac. 


We are now gradually settling down to some definite charac- 
ters and black marks, called letters. This character signifies 
tex, a law, and grapho, to. draw, finishes it in what we may 
call the laws of drawing; but in most cases unfortunately arbi- 
trary, for we cannot represent all things by lines, as portraits, 


yet we can get at most of them, by distant hinting with letters 


as words, in atomical forms. -The first invention of letters was 


attributed by the Egyptians to (little) Mercury, who was there-. 


fore styled the m*ssenger of the gods, to which purpose the 
poets have furnished him with wings, for swiftness and despatch 
in his érrands.* This department comprises two orders, thus, 
IDEALS and pronouns. The first represents such letters as convey 
an idea in their shapes, and the second as hints, instead of facts, 
that bear no resemblance in body, but latent power. 

Tpzaxs, comprehends such letters [by graphic] or drawings, 
throug h law, as may represent the object or fact, which is 
strongly related to the second order of Ideography, hence they 
are called Ideals. Of this class we find a numerous list in every 
nation, but those most prominent are the Egyptian, South Ame- 
rican, and Indian, both Eastern and Western. To these we may 
add the mathematical, the crystaline and literary signs, in vari- 








* ¢¢ Reader, this author hath not long ago 
Found out another world to this below; 

. Though that, alone, might merit great renown, 
Yet in this book he goes beyond the moon— 
Beyond the moon, indeed, for here, you see, 

That he from thence hath fetch’d down Mercury ; 
One that doth tell us things both strange and new, 
And yet, believe ’t, they ’re not more strange than true, 
I’m loth to tell thee what rare things they be; — 
_ Read thou the book, and then thou 7It tell them me.” 
Tos. Woertcn. 
(Vide Bishop Wilkins Discovery of a New World.) 


% 
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ous professions. In order to be ideals, they must bear a resem= 
blance to the person, fact, or figure, which, of course, cost more — 
labor to represent in this order tnan by common letters or “pro- : 


nouns, of the second order in Lexeography. Those characters 
found in South America by the celebrated traveller, Stephens, 
may be considered a part of this order, or semi-ideals. They are 
characterised with a considerable degree of regularity, but some 
of their grim countenances bespeak, apparently, the sentiments 
of their figured minds pretty strongly. Similar ideas have been 


found among our western Indians, Among the Egyptians, 
ideals became quite fashionable, though a great many of them 


seem hard to be deciphered. Among the Chinese, we find ancient 
characters supposed to have been derived from the Egyptian 
ideals, and many of theirs are > remarkable, as the sun, @) or pin? 
or mah; the eye, xD or halk ‘ad coach, ae or ates; and 
we may include the moon with the Turks and Mahomedans, S7 
or crescent, as the sign of Constantinople’s preservation, and 
the commemoration of the interposition of its light from the 
clouds in time to save that city, in the discovery of the eriemy’s 
undermining it; the star or asterisk *, the cross, Ty the circle, 
°, and the first four of the Roman ee Ty 11, EER ‘Ti; with 
an almost unending number and variety in all nations, that are, 
in many respects pleasing and fanciful, and, withal, instructive. 
Pronouns, may be understood to constitute such as are termed 
symbols, signs, marks, or letters, which, in the appearance of 
body, bear no resemblance to person, fact, or figure, (save as 
black marks.) These may be considered as entirely arbitrary, 
and in some cases doubly so, for the want of system or order in 
their arrangement and use. They must be learned, first, as 
marks, second,-as different in shape, third, in power, fourth, 
relations in positions, or words, fifth, sense as words, sixth, sense 
in sentences, and seventh harmony. This style has become 
almost universal in all nations, from its advantages in print- 
ing, curren by most of them into type, for the same faci- 
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lity. To this, however, there are several that are exceptions, 
the most prominent of which is the Chinese. The Pekin 
Gazette, a monthly paper, edited by the Emperor, has its sen- 
tences, &c., engraved, and such is the case with all other of 
their productions. They tell us that they derived these myriad 
characters from the lines on the back of their tortoises ;—a slow 


way, at all events. Perhaps they have heard of the Kraken, 


or great North Sea turtle, whose diameter was one mile and a 
half, with bristles like a forest of ship’s masts, and queer marks 
on his back. They claim their descent partly from Fohi, 
(translated Noah,) though they say that Jin-hwang-she reigned 
45,600 years, which is out of the reach of Pantography. “We 
have an authentic account, however, that Fungtaou was the 
inventor of printing in that country, in the How-Tang dynasty, 
the 60 cycle, and the reign of Chwang Tsung, Anno Domini 
924, before which they wrote on bamboos; yet the present style 


of engraving is produced with nearly the like labor. Their 


characters are known to nearly one-third of the globe, and 
are understood where their dialects differ very materially. 

Next to theirs, we find the Roman letters very expert in travel- 
ling through the different European nations, and following the 
enlargements of Japhthet in America, and which has been cha- 
racteristic with the literature of Europe and America; in many 


respects to their great advantage. It certainly possesses great 


advantages over the former, though they are of celestial origin, 
only for the flowery kingdom, and under the radiance of Tientee, 
or the son of heaven; though they personify them in images, 


and forbid the Fanques, or foreign devils, from learning them,~ 


yet the Roman excels them as far as the sun does the moon, 
who borrows all her light, to give away again in licht reflec- 
‘tions. Next, perhaps, we may reckon the Hebrew, with the 
scattered Israelites, in-almost all parts of the globe, as well as 
its study, for scriptural translations; and from thence revert to 
the Arabic, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Ben- 
galese, Japanese, Latin, Greek, Tartar, Armenian, and German, 


+ 
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most of whom use characters agreeing with this class, but 
varied according to their habits and dispositions, though each in 
itself has a native order. It is understood that this class 
of letters act as sign-boards, to guide the mind where they 
never go, by only pointing there, and that the generality of 
their laws are made by custom, &c. We perceive there are 
manners of pronouncing, with the various people, that we term 
the gutteral, or harsh, and. the intonate, or soft. We have the 
assurance of letters as far back as Moses, whilst their ordinary , 
arrangement is ascribed to Cadmus, king of Thebes, which was 
brought from Phenicia, B.C. 1045. 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Difficulties in Orthography. 


We have now travelled briefly over the four great fields of 
Pantography, and the two enclosures of Pasigraphy, and design 
to take some of their husbandmen to task about their moral cul- 
tivations, before passing a critical examination, and the rein- 
stating of new candidates. In the first place, language is repre- 
sented as “human speech, the tongue of one nation as distinct 
from another,” or the means of man’s communication with 
man. It may be divided into Orthography, or radicals; Ety- 
mology, or the origin, construction, and modification of words; 
Syntax, or the putting together, as sentence-making; and Pro- 
sody, or customary modulations of voice. And there are four 
laws in speech that make sense of a sentence, to wit: com- 
mand, request, declaration, and interrogation, and these give 
office and importance to-words; with number, gender, person, 
case, tense, mood, and comparisons, which are common to most, 
if not all, languages, and give them their specific importance. 
Without letters, how are we to know these facts, except by 
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word of mouth; and if our letters be imperfect, as the first 
simple parts of speech, can we expect the rest to have attained 
its highest degree of perfection? What, then, is it that enlight- 
ens, refines, or expands so much in commerce? What like the 
Homeepathic atoms of printing! Or what is there in existence 
that may not be operated on by their physical energies? Then, 
as their influence is great, not only in the sacred privileges of 
home, but likewise abroad, it becomes us to ascertain the true - 
position of their powers. Two things, therefore, are necessary 
to enable ourselves, as well as foreigners, to read well, and that 
is to have, first, the proper powers brought out, and properly 
personified ; and the second is to compound them in words, 
after the manner of the pronouncing by the tongue, or a similar 
power, or letter, to each position of the tongue in the pronuncia- 
tion, which. is of very rare occurrence in most of the languages, 
and which, if rightly named by their alone powers, would ena- 
ble any language or people to read their sounds, by characters, 
(without spelling ;) thus saving years of their valuable lives, and 
that of their offspring, from useless education, or spelling one way 
and pronouncing another, which is of no manner of -use that 
we can conceive of, whilst there is a. far simpler method sug- 
gested by nature, and we have but to follow in her footsteps, to 
be led on right. But in order to reform this error in the world, 
we must begin, like Temperance, with the young, by settiag 
them to reading, off-hand, from the powers. If such a course 
were pursued in every nation, then a literal reformation would 
ensue inthe time, rise, and progress of their learning. But is 
such a reform possible? ‘This is left alone to the providence of 
the Creator, ‘to awaken the minds of: men to this valuable pro. 

perty of Nature, and enable them to see wherein they may save 
one-fourth of their days from useless learning, in false construc- 
tions, that make language so vastly difficult. If France, con- 
sidered the chicftain of \investigation, were to give us her 
tongue through such principles, others would follow, and such 
books would demand a tenfold value; and were they put as the 
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-elementaries into the hands of the rising generation, the teach- 
er’s rod might soon be laid aside, and the young mind at_once 
advance to reason, instead of toiling through many long, dull 
years, in acquiring the art of spelling. We are aware that in 
this there would be little or no resemblance to the beauties of 
the roofs of language, but those roots are crooked, and want 
straightening, too; yet if they, alone, are to, prevent the preva- 
lence of natual principles, their influence must excel our 
nature. However, they could be classed under certain old 
style orders, that, perhaps, may answer equally as well for the 
amount of their consultings with the general mass of people, 
or, if rightly placed, would take but little time to find them. 
What innumerable quantities of words do we then find in lan- 
guage, that are made up with difficulties alike to the professor 
and to all, causing them ‘to revert, almost continually, to the ; 
lexicon, i in order to ascertain the arbitrary mode of spelling t the ‘i 
sound with which they may be familiar. Take one common 


instance, in the word 1, H, 0, U, G, H}T, thougit. To spell 
this word. the tongue ' 





changes seventeen times, employing seven 
letters, ai at len only-uses three positions to pronounce it—I[try 
it;] whereas 5, Basiozsphy has but three letters for the three 
positions of tke: tone neue in this word; each taking a third part 
sound of the whole’ word, and so-on in language. . The follow- 
ing are specimens of some Enelish words, which may be sup- 
posed to cause some difficulty to foreigners, to wit:—Alr, ayr; 
eer, ere; eyre, heir; ait, ate, eight; bo, beau, beaux, bow; 
bough, bow; ceil, seal, seel; cent, scent, sent; cere, seer, sere; sion, 





cion, scion, Zion; cit, sit; cite, sight, site ; coarse, corse, Course ; 
_ colour, culler; cue, kew, queue; fain, fae: feign; fleu, flue, flew; 
knot, not, nott; mane, main, maine; gates marshal, mar- 
shall, martial; mead, meed, mede; meat, meet, mete; oar, o’er, 
ore; pair, pare, pear; reign, rein, rain; raise, rays, raze; right, 
write, rite, wright; seas, sees, sieze; sew, So, sow; Sewer, soar, 
sore, sower; slaie, slay, sleith, sley; to, too, two;—and numer- 
ous others might be readily mistaken by the foreigner in his 
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general writings; hence they must cause a considerable degree 
of anxiety and trouble in the mind of the foreisner—he having 
enough to do in learning senses, which, in many instances, are 
perplexing to the idiom. ‘The consequence of which is, that 
they have about half confidence in what they learn, fearing lest 
they should have committed a mistake through the uncertainty 
of spelling. Again, he is attacked by a host of difficulties in_ 
such words as arms, which has three senses—calf, three; take, 
two; order, three; painter, two; raise, two; spirits, two; up, 
two; watch, two, &c.: and he is scarcely rid of the last till 
he is immerged in another cloud, as follows: Close, is pro- 
nounced in two ways, and cruise, two; disuse, two; house, two; 
lead, two; lease, two; mouse, two; mow, two; bow, two; row, 
two; sow, two; use, two; wreath, two, &c. Besides these, he 
meets seven hundred and fifty words that contain either of these 
sounds, which the French may call hissing bipeds, as ch, sh, eth, 
th, zh, tsz; and of this number nine are duplicates, like cherish. 
_ Of course, these are difficult to many nations. The foreigner 
not unfrequently meets words where the letters are changed 
very different from what he has been taught in their separate 
states, as ch, which is not unfrequently found in sound like sh 
or k, as in chamois, chamomile, choir, and in the French sh, 
most generally, as chino’, pronounced shinwah. Again, they 
are perplexed with synonymous words, and a host that can be 
construed into other senses, as, bow, desert, granduer-e ; tough, 
tuf; plough, pluf; cleave, to adhere, and cleave, to divide; 
headstrong, a strong head, and headstone, headlong; zdleness, 
_the love of idols; idolize, the idol’s eyes; homebread, hornet, or 
put horns on it; sole, sole, soul; tJ, a money drawer ; fz then ; 
to till the ground; for sail; selfish; a pair of scales ; a table of 
scales ; scale, an instrument of measure; a fish scale; scaling 
the wall; it scaled; hail thou, who art pelted by the hat, as it 
hails, who look so hale, and seest hatl, and art being hailed by 
the hail, and the Aalings of man; he has a hard heart; iron is 
hard ; it isa hard case; that is hard to believe; hardly; he uses 
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hard words, and meets with hardships, though they say he is 
hardy, and deals in hardware; a host of hosts; and uplift, lift 
up; uphold, hold up; upmost, most up; upraise, raise up; up- 
right, right up; uprise, rise up; uproar, roar up; uproot, root 
up; upset, set up; upstart, start up; plentiful, full of plenty; 
merciful ; wonderful; “he told the sexton, and the sexton toll’d 
the bell ;” heir, one that inherits any thing; “the tender heir 
of Baron Eyre, of Ayr, justice in eyre, ere [if e’er] he sallies 
forth to take the azr, follows Doctor Hunter’s maxim, and airs 
his pocket. handkerchief.” At Algiers. they have a Dey and a 
night. Another kind is that of not spelling according to the 
rules of English, as, he is your sum ; must we pay tacks; I saw 
him shed fiers; he is a.sulkey fellow; I will go, two; he is,a 
vane man; I have read his travails 2 Turkey ; sieg whaled 
most piteously; I will go this weak; will you have sum? what 
sighs where they? he seas me; it is for sail; and they sleighed 
him; give us a stme; is it sew? seahere! you must not make a 
rye face; the raise of the son; is it wright to right, “he rote 
it?” the rein falls sow, that we must awl paws a wile untill it 
kleres ; has the male kome? These are the species of spiritual 
words, in the English tongue, that haunt the stranger, (and 
doubtless they exist, to a great extent, in all languages,) which 
should he, in his endeavors to come at the sense, make a mis- 
take in spelling, he must be laughed at for his erudition. 

We will now close this chapter by referring to the celebrated 
writers, Nathaniel H. Brassey, on the Bengalese language, and 
Mr. William Ward, the renowned English eeace as the want 
of space prevents the insertion of many others of a like nature, 
whose talents and fame would insure them far more than can 
be given them in this humble treatise ; yet it is supposed that 
these references, and a few words, will amply suffice. Mr. 
Nathaniel H. Brassey states as follows: 

“The first elements of every science must be plain, simple, 
and easy of perception, but more particularly those of letters, 
which, as they are generally taught in the early period of life, 
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should be divested of every superfluity that may distract the 


_ attention or clog the memory. This consideration seems to 


have been altogether overlooked in the elements of our lan- 
guage. When we call the figure c see, and yet for the sound 
ka, we write ca; in the same manner, c is pronounced soft, 
like 3, in our alphabets, although the hard sound of gamma 
prevails in more than the proportion of four to five in its appli- 
cations; H we denominate attch, which does not suggest the 
most distant idea of an aspirate. To the ‘letter y we have 
afixed a name which denotes neither the vowel nor the conso- 
nant, w, is defined from its form only, and not from its use; and 
z, zad, or izard, is an appellation equally useless aud unintelli- 
gible. The consequences of this. perplemed system, are doubt, 
error, and delay. In the language of India these difficulties are 
greatly avoided, by giving to each separate consonant the same 
precise pronunciation in the alphabet which it ever bears in 
composition than by antiexing to it the imperfect vocal sound, 


which every attempt at utterance must necessarily produce.” 
And again— 


“There cannot be a greater defect in the structure of any 
language, than that the same letter or letters should be applied 
to several different sounds, and that a variety of combinations : 
of letters should express the same sound. These two circum- 
stances should seem to comprehend almost all the possible faults 
in orthography, and yet so common in the English language, 
that I have been exceedingly embarrassed in the choice of letters 
to express the sounds of the Bengalese vowels; and am at last 
by no means satisfied with the selection.” 

Again, Mr. William Ward, after passing through a review of 
the peculiarities of the English letters, adds: ww 

‘From this consideration of the English alphabet, and of the 
application of it to the simple sounds of the language, it is very 
evident that the alphabet is redundant in several instances, and 
deficient in others. For the same sound is frequently expressed 
several ways, as, ale, ail; bore, boar; deer, dear; bread, bred; 
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coal, cole: and so on in many instances of the vowels and dip- _ 
thongs, as has been shown in what is said of each in particular. 

Yet the vowels and dipthongs are very deficient as to the proper 

expression of vowel sounds, each should be expressed by a vocal 

mark, which might show it to be long; and every short vocal 

sound, by a mark showing it to be short. The dipthongs might 

be properly enough applied to denote long vocal sounds; but 

those which on some occasions denote the longest and deepest - 
sounds of the language, on other occasions are used to express the 

shortest.” And again :—“ As to the consonants, although many 

of them always denote the same articulations, yet others do not, 

as is most evident in what has been said of c and G; and yet on 

several occasions one and the same articulation is denoted by 

different consonants.” And he states that “Jt is possible, 

no doubt, to redress many if not most of these imperfections of 

the English spelling.” And on page 317 we find that he has 

compiled a collection of modes to enable the foreigner to 
master some of our harsh difficulties, which, he states, they are 

very apt to be exceedingly perplexed with. (Vide Ward’s ex- — 
tensive English Grammar; Took’s Diversions of Perly, &c.) 

- These facts have been discussed by many of the philosophic, 
and publicly attested, not only by their unanimous voice, but 
have been the objects of considerable notice by almost all can- 
did observers. 

We have now passed sparingly over the ground of Bog 
stumps, and briars, that have a tendency to scratch and hinder 
very much the progress of the new settlers. We perceive 
_ that its faults may be graded nearly all sizes, from a gnat to a 

kraken; and not only in ours alone, which really has many great 
beauties, but we will find a copious supply in almost all languages. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Discharge of Officers. 


You perceive that I have not conspired against the English, 
or any other language, but brought two responsible witnesses, 
which I believe is according to law, to assist in the condemna- 
tion and discharge of useless officers; and if you, as the judges 
and jury have agreed in. the tenor of your verdict, we will pro- 
ceed in the exposition of these nominal characters, before ad- 
vancing the new candidates to executive offices. It would be 
tedious to go into the minute details of their offences to the 
laboring classes in most nations, but we will begin at home, 
which is generally the best policy, in order to see if we cannot 
force out, with the forcepts of medicinal doctrine, each extra 
tooth or cog that has so long impeded the revolution of the 
public weal, and, by a new and mathematic set, cause the revo- 
lution to move with time, place, and power. 

C, is the first of the alphabetic offenders, which it becomes 

necessary to eject from society, for, like the moon, it is constantly 
borrowing its light from the S or K, which are the powers; 
but we may find some use for it, in Pasigraphy.” : 
_ Q, is the next in disorder, as K and @, may be made to suit 
its peculiarities, (besides it resembles a tadpole too much to be an 
officer.) We find the K as sociable, polite and powerful, 
with a hand and foot forward, the very portrait of an active 
creature, and always ready for use, as it should be. 

_W. This is called double U, and yet made of two V’s, and 
‘its power is completely answered for by @, and sometimes pre- — 
ceded by H, which is that queer power ascribed to it. It might 
as well be called ten as any thing else, which may have been the 

first Roman idea, till they found a better. 

X. This answers far better for a Roman ten than a letter, in . 
‘the nature of Pasigraphy, for it contains systematically the two - 


~ 


\ 
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V’s. It may meet with sanguine aks=-pak-tze-fom in - 
common use, but not in Pasigraphy. 

Y, looks like a V hoisted upon an I, in order to be seen, 
and the small y takes but the dot in connection, which will ans- 
wer in the stead of it, and as we have onee we don’t want 
another, as in by, in Pasigraphy 07; byl,in Pasigraphy byl ; yet, 
in Pasigraphy eat. These constitute the five delinquents, who 
have all lived entirely by borrowing from their laboring neigh- 
bors, at the same time subjecting them to great inconveniences 
by getting themselves into the essential companies, and produc- 
ing discord among their brotherly powers; which are the tares 
in some of those fields we have been reviewing, that came up, 
lived and flourished, and tried to make more show of power than 
their hard-working neighbors, whom they put beneath their dig- 
nity, yet from whom, in private, they would always borrow 
liberally ; whilst the sound of their voice spoiled all the harmony. 

There are others who possess power, and yet usurp more. 
Thus the Fr sometimes employs PH; e@ puts on a false face and 
gets among them ass; and the n sometimes, like the frog in the © 
fable, gets inflated double its natural size, as hf, and the sg, that 
publican, has claimed relationship to dz for their wealth’s sake. 
K has had its troubles with q@, as well ass with oc, and v has 
been confounded with r, and with these all the very vocalists that 
make melody as birds would in this field, have by some myste- 
rious process been metamorphosed, and become complete ani- 
mals or chameleons, to change color in your very eyes, and get 
out of sight. 

And now, with your better judgment, we discharge these 
nominal characters, who, being divested of their former author- 
ity, and borrowed music, are unable to speak for themselves, 
and are thereupon dismissed from Pasigraphy. 


? 
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CHAPTER X. 


Pasigraphic Letters. : ‘ 
ri ey 

We have now discovered that the rose may have its thorns, : 
and that the wheat and nourishing operative fruits, in those _ 
large fields through which we have but briefly travelled, may q 
likewise be liberally supplied with tares, poisons, wild animals, 
and borrowed deceptions. Yet perhaps our surprise, originating 
from their first discovery, may have partly gained its former 
equilibrium, from getting out of its difficult passages, and again - 
reviewing it in the distance, like some rough mountain teeming 
with its bears and dangers to him who dares'to cultivate it. As 
the soil is good, and as its Babel -is fallen, as its fruits are rich 
- with the fulness of their native flavors, and though its bears 
prevent, in part, their being ours, yet Sevill pursue with our 
best weapons, though regrettine their‘use, in the maintenance 
of what may be to us a true requisite of nature, and a a 
through all our days. We are now about to class the official 
powers, and shall endeavor to give each philosophically, and, if 
possible, a personification;. whilst meaning no offence, under 
any circumstance, to their excluded neighbors, or Wiest 

_ This may be divided into two parts—stmpLes and comPoUNDSs. 

_ The smwezzs represent the original particles or atoms, of sepa- 
rate natures, to each of which we give separate sounds, termed 
‘powers; not as mere names, but as parts in composition, being 
represented by differently shaped marks, called letters, or their 
personifications, &c.” . . 

The compounps are, two or more of them, put together in 
lines of any direction, to compose a simple method of obtaining 
a greater variety of sounds, or:their representations in the small 
parts, called, in these combinations, words, &c. ~ 

In this they go to a very considerable extent, termed sylla- 
bles ; after which it becomes necessary to join two, or more, of 





ee Tae Sle he P, le 
: : 
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these syllables towethér, in order to form what may be called 3 
a compound word, or the next degree higher; and after this they 
may pass on to a phrase, and from thence to a sentence, &c., 
including their pauses and conditions. Now the little atoms, 
of Fetters, influence all these varieties of grade; and their post- 
4 tions in the sume word can destroy the sense of a whole sentence: 
“As this is the case, you will see the importance of the succeed- 
» ing rules, which, if you should happen to forget, may be 
attended with a considerable degree of ae on reading 
Pasigraphy after the custom of the English language. 
he letters in. Pasigraphy are divided into three departments, 
ett VOWELS, CONSONANTS, and BRIEFS. And. of these our 
lot, in the first consideration, falls with the vowels. | 
Vowrts.—1st. A vowel is a simple, soft, and flowing sound, 
that is used for freedom and fluency of speech. : 
2d. Vowels may be divided into ten simple and separate parts. 
3d. Each part has ay native sound, “that employs time and 
eight of voice; but has no other change, under any circum- 





sane. Vowels are distinguished in. two: classes, to wit: the 
FULL and the sHorT : 
5th. Each vowel ay be joined to a consonant or brief. ~ 
6th. Vowels may be combined to form dipthongs, tripthongs, 
&e. | 
7th. A vowel may form a word of itself, or assist. in the _ 
formation of others. 
These two classes of vowels are equally divided into five 
each, as in the following: 
Thefule @ a o @ Theshort y 2 ae °o 
Powers, e, ah, awe, 0, 00. Powers, ihy eh, ahh, ooh, uh. 
You will naturally ask after a certain class of gentlemen that 
do not appear present on this occasion, whose names are—a, 1, 
u,and y. If you request them in Pasigraphy, I shall give you 
a version in the following order: 
3* 
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English—_ 2 i UW Y 

Pasigraphy—ae ate eO Owe 

Briefs— se i UW 
So that you perceive a, 1, and u, to be dipthongs, and y a i 
thong, whilst they may be used as briefs. 

Now you will find by practice that the ten vowels are capa- 
ble of more than one thousand of such formations, limiting 
each word to five letters, and using no other characters in com- 
bination than the same ten vowels, including their first powers 
—10, and doubling these ten each way for dipthongs, 100; 

three letters, or tripthongs, 100; with four letters, 100; with 
- five letters, 100, alternate. Then take a dipthong, or two alike, 
with one of the original letters, or vowels, and you will have 
a dipthong and tripthong in the same word. You can follow — 
this out to 100—four to 100, five to 100; then try a tripthong: 
with the same process you have 100; ripe woue with two, 100; 
and, by reversing the latter 100, makina in all, with buta Sa 
limitation, one thousand and ten. Showing that the vowel 
capabilities are very extensive, and highly important. Now in 
the midst of this prodigious assemblage of musicians, you will 
find a, i, u, and y, with many that are as familiar to other lan- 
guages as those just mentioned are to the English. 

We will now examine their philosophical properties, as they 
stand related in the alphabet, to wit: 

€y,;aravwweo;, 0 O CD; 
being divided into three species, of e, a, and o—termed the 
three vowel families, and having their grades from e to uh; 
similar, in some respects, to those of the domestic cat, when 
running them all in one sound, at one continuation of time, 
thus—e-ih-ch-ah-ahh-awe-o-o0-ooh-uh. Now try them fast: 
€,, ah, awe 000, The commas (,) represent those that freely 
slip out, without much sound or quantity: so that you hear the 
full vowels after all, in their regular descent, as e-ah-awe-o-00, 
leaving the others as short. There remains yet another, per- 
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haps more appropriate in this place than at the close of the 
letters—that is, accent. Each of these ten vowels may be 
conducted through twelve erades of the human voice, making 
one hundred and twenty varieties, and each of these may be 
made long, medium, or short; hence you can get three hundred 
and sixty degrees in these ten vowels alone. By taking the 
fifteen moods of each letter to multiply the one thousand com- 
binations, we can get fiftéen thousand vowel inflections without 
the aid of consonants or briefs. Try it. Now we want, for 
time and tone, four marks, as follows, v»-v. The first two 
imply grade, or heighth and depth, thus heighth », to go up 
in the sounding of the vowels, and v, down. The last two 
give the leneth or time, thus - is long, and u short, all of 
which are placed over the letters; but the latter are most used. 

e. This letter has the highest sound applied to it, which is 
inflexible with all the rest of Pasigraphy ; the shape of this let- 
ter bears no resemblance to the sound, but, nevertheless, is sufh- 
ciently simple; but the inverted a may resemble going up sharp. 
in sound, and like an adjective superlatively the highest, sharpest 
extreme, or acute. <A full description of this soaring creature 
will be found in another part of this work, with its common. 
abilities. 

y. th. The tongue moves a little from the position of e to 
represent this character. You perceive that we have put new — 
life into. one of the old rejected bodies, who lived once.by bor- 
rowing from its now liberated neighbor above, which sound the 
1 not uafrequently usurped. It is a kind of semi r, or half 5, of 
course it takes quite a leap in the class, from next to the last to 
the second in rank. 

n, eh. The tongue still relaxes graduatly, and allows each 
letter a broader sound, until it ends on wh, the base; so that 
this is the third position of the tongue, and is the half sound of 
the Italian a, and the same char acter, with the e sound left off. 
It looks like a small ¢ with the top turned over. 

@, ah. In this you find the tongue still relaxing to the fourth 
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position, or degree of muscular tension. This is a commonly 
used and important letter, and is a lively vocalist. It sounds like 
a compassionate letter at all events, and uses a modest gravity 
whilst being played off on the tongue. 

a, ahh. This is exactly the half j i, with the e sharp left off; 
it is an exact medium sound in the column of vowels, being 
neither above nor below the true breathing, with a simple sound, 
requiring no muscular effort to give it a grade either the one 
way or the other, for which it isa kind of medium sound. It has 
an appendage like the last, or ah, with the addition of the dot of 
the i placed on it, in order to distinguish it from the former 
grades, and is the half sound of the 1, and is of the same family 
as eh and ah, or its predecessors. 

a, awe. This is still another grade of the tongue, with a 
deeper and more solemn tone, and the last of the family of a’s. 
It is composed of the Italian a and o, representing their union, 
as this family vanishes into o. It seems to be a letter belonging 
to the bump of veneration. . 

@. This seems a full round sound and or iginally well Tepre- 
sented by its present body. It has become very common in the 
English language, and certainly is a very useful letter, as well 
as plain and elegant. 

@, 00. This is a full sound, seeming to turn back, or to cant 
off from the fulness of o. It represents two o’s squeezed to- 
gether so as to make one letter, and thus save w and two 00’s, by 
having them all expressed in one character, or, in some cases, 
thus @. | 

€, ooh. This is a sound similar to win the word full, and has 
no small degree of use in the English. The common o is open 
on the right, from its simplicity and resemblance to 0, and open- 

‘ing somewhat like the mouth in its pronunciation, which is 
better, perhaps, than using the c in printing Pasigraphy. 

9, uh. This is the same letter inverted, or turning over, and 
ending our extreme vowel capabilities, with their ten grades, or 
going back in their gamut or scale; and being a broad sound, 
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ends on the pavement of the mouth, and gradually dying for want 
of further capabilities, and last of the family of 0’s 

These constitute the ten divisions made in the vowel voice, 
and though possessing more than fifteen thousand peculiarities, 
would not, nevertheless, be considered perfect in language with- 
out the aid of the consonants and briefs. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Consonants and Briefs. 


We have now travelled through a portion of the vocal field, 
and discovered that its flowers of language were visited almost 
constantly by ¢en kinds and species of (feathered) vocalists, and | 
to these birds of separate voices we have assigned, as Lineus 
would have done, their certain positions, jcc melodies, plu- 
mage, grace, qualities, and wonderous prolific races, &c. If they 
then number in their varieties more than fifteen thousand, what 
must they be when joined with the consonants and briefs, which 
are now about to be presented to our notice? 

The name, consonant, is derived from the Latin words con, to -. 
know, and sonant, a sound, to know sound; but it is a very diffi- 
cult matter, in some of the consonants to appreciate their value 
and power. 

We will likewise perceive a relation in this department | 
of letters, though not so extensive as in the former. . The fol- 
lowing rules are essential in their acquisition :-— c 

ist. Each consonant is pronounced by its power only, with- 
out any common vocal name, as is customary in most alphabets. 

2d. No consonant can form a proper word without the aid of 
one or more vowels. 

3d. No consonant power can employ two letters without 
changing and becoming a brief, as is the case with the vowels. 
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4th. Consonants are either fluid or mute in accentuation. 

The fluids, or semi-vowels, are {5 lh, I, ma, 1, N,, ¥, 8, Z; 
and the mutes, to wit: B, d, g, j, kK, p, t- 

You here perceive that the sixth fluid is a new one; it is the 
representative of ng, as in the words sing, king, ring, &c. It 
is introduced here from its resemblance to the power of m and 
n, and is classed in the family of n’s, as a grandson of m, for the 
Hebrews call this n, nun, which signifies the offspring or child 
of m, so the ng flows from 7 in like manner. 

We will now proceed to find out their powers, which you 
may be able, with but little trouble, to perceive. Suppose we 
take the letter e and place it before each of these letters, and 
then after them, you will hear a sound in each consonant, 
when they are pronounced as a word, that you are sure cannot 
originate from either alone. So that you perceive there exists 
something in the consonants latent or hidden. If you take the 
the letter e away from them, you can get the same latent power 
out of each, separately, as they had when sounded with it. 
Let us try it. Do not call the e eh, but hold on to its power 
in Pasigraphy as e, and nothing else. eb, ed, eg, eh, ej, 
ek, el], cm, em, e,, ep, er, es, et, ev, eZ; be, 
de, fe, ge, he, je, ke, le, me, me, ne, re, se; 
ve, ze. Now suppose, just as you had } off your tongue, 
going on to e, in the same word, that e should suddenly disap- 
pear, and cause you to make some sound of }, with the hps 
closed: that sound is what we term its power; no matter, how- 
ever, what name you call it, (cabbage, if you like.) This is 
what we.call the essential power, or name; so that, in Pasigra- 
phy, they are not called be, de, ef, 7e, attch, &c., but are known 
by power alone. There is far more difficulty in understanding 
this style of letters than the vowels, and it would be proper for 
you to practice them well; just as if all those above were 
words, and you were about pronouncing them, and the letter e 
should suddenly evaporate from before or after the consonants, 
and leave them, in the very act of articulation, upon your 
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tongue. When you have understood this highly important part 
of Pasigraphy, all things else [to come] will take quite a change 
in your opinions, and no doubt be of great advantage to you. 
Their alphabetic arrangement is much the same as the Enelish 
order; thus--b, d, f| g, h, j, k, 1, m, n, iL, Pp, F, s, t, 
Vv, Z, &c. Their true power 1s so liable to be mistaken, that it 
seems highly essential to remind the learner, or reader, repeat- 
edly of them, in order that he may understand the science. 
Briers.—That which is about to occupy our attention, upon 
this occasion, is a third part in letters, or may be considered 
the extra conveniences of the alphabets. They comprehend, 
as the title implies, such letters as are generally shortened. Of 
this class there are an almost indefinite number existing as related 
letters, as—CH, GH, hh, kh, ph, sh Th, th, kbh, dth, zh, ds, 
ps, ss, dd,'dz, sf, si, ff, fi, fl, fi, fl, ll, zz, and tsz. These are 
but a small portion of the briefs that flood almost all alphabets, 
and of these we will find particular use for th, eth, sh, ch, zh, 
and ¢z, in the service of Pasigraphic constructions. We may — 
be allowed the privilege of modifying some of them, in order 
to dispense with some of their personal costumes, which may - 
be considered superfluous, as they are mostly expressed in one 
sound each, like the alphabetic characters. Th sounds as 
in those; and this character @ is from the Greek th, and given 
in Pasigraphy as the full sound of th, which is a compound 
consonant, or consonant with a hissing and plain vocal sound 
at the same time ih is sharp, without that vocal sound on 
the former letter, as in the word ¢hrill: in Pasigraphy it is 
given as follows—tn, and is the English ¢ and 2 combined. SA 
sounds as in shore; s and h are united [Jk] in this place. CA 
sounds as in choice: This letter [@] is taken from an ancient 
Chaldean ch, but modified a little to: the Russian bouki, or B, 
which it resembles, and distinguishes it from the Arabic 6. ZA 
sounds as in azure, meaasure, pleasure, &c., and is represented 
by "EH, z and h in one—resembling one of the Armenian. Tz 
sounds as in beets leets, &c., and is used like a prefix by the Chi- 
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nese; it is as follows, #. Crossed, to convey an idea of t and 
Zin one character. Their different orders are as follows: 


LARGE WRITING. 
GFE SFE CFE SFE BFE B 
LARGE PRINTING. 
© or 6 SE 4 aero. 
SMALL WRITING. : 
th th ch th uh @ 
SMALL PRINTING. : 
@ fh G ia TE 2 onan 


The dot or dots between them shows them to be connected 
in one letter, or one sound, which is important in Pasigraphy. 
The vowels, dipthongs, &c., are as follows: 


Briers. 
ey CG oil $b aia 
TE i oo U AD 
ae © ss, betula A LO. 
oe il u  @D 


These last can be dispensed with; but they, as briefs, are go- 
-verned by plainness. 

e is the Pasagraphic a and e joined; iis a and e; uise and 
u; and the last is ap and @ joined. | 

pat have now observed the three distinct divisions in. letters, 
_ which may be considered, to the tongue and language, as Elec- 
tricity, Galvanism and Nienetiaen are to the body; and if you 
could spin out threads of electricity, and could so much as 
weave them again into cloth, you would do no more-than to 
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change some of its present laws to your more complete control. 
But as we are convinced that this is out of the reach of our 
ability, and left with the Creator alone, whose garment is as of 
fire, we are alike satisfied, that the present laws of the tongue, 
and of language, are as truly unchangeable to the whole of 
mankind as the former; and when His Majesty shall have per- 
mitted another confusion of tongues, then, alone, shall be 
changed the nature of Pasigraphy. We will proceed to their 
collection. 


ALPHABET. 


The word alphabet comes from the Greek; meaning, Alpha 
Beta, the names of the two first letters. Though that is not 
the case here, yet it answers very well. | 


VOWELS. 
BE, W; A, Ai, AS; 2; 0, oO; G, 3. 
e Y 2 &%& FF B® 0, 8 CG 2B. 
EY Abb NODE 
ee? ye 6: oie Niworw 
CONSONANTS. ; 
B, D, F, G, Hi, J, i, L, M, N, », P, R, S, T, V, Z. 
b,d, Rg, h,j, kK, 1, m,n, p, F, s, t, V, Z. 
BADIA? KH {[HBMN 
Rats eS. FU B.. 
Edfgthy Alm 2. fo 


YY 6 € US 


. . e 
’ 
v 
x 
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We will now proceed to review the briefs, periods, &c. 
Next to these follow the pauses, marks, and references, to 
wit: *.,;%!-(«%%”. The first is an asterisk, [*] or star, 
used to refer to the bottom of the page, or another place; the 
second is a period, and is used to stop the voice in reading, the 
time of counting four; the third is a comma, [,] and is used to 
stop the voice, the tinis of counting one; the fourth a semi- 
colon, [;] or medial, to stop the voice the Gaal of counting two; 
the fifth is an interrogation, [?] or question, and implies such 
when attached to a sentence, &c.; the sixth is a mark of admi- 
ration, wonder, or surprise, [!] attached in the same manner as 
the former; the-seventh a hyphen, [-] to connect words or syl- 
lables; the eighth is a parenthesis, [)] to include something ~ 
explanatory; the ninth a caret, [a] to mark an omission of a 
letter in a word, as in bets; the tenth the sign of quotation, 
-{* ”] from books, authors, Ke. 

Another brief is “UW, given from the Greek  [p, s,] and 
English y: in order to put together and represent P, 8, y, or Pasi- 
graphy, it is useful in quickness, and as the sign. 

The more minute or, properly, diacritical beh have bite 
given, as you recollect, in the discussion of vowel liabilities, 
and we will close this chapter by referring the reader to their 
several uses. | 

First, the vowels are absolutely necessary in language; in 
fact, we cannot-do without vowels, as. the tongue is better fitted 
for vowels than any other letters of language. Next, we per- 
ceive that the consonants, in part, are fluid or soft, but far 
beneath the style of the former; whilst others are mute, or, as 
some may have it, labials, Bom the lips,) dentals, (from the 
teeth,) lincuals, (from the tongue,) and palatials, (from the pal- 
ate, to make a vast variety in vowel compounds. Then the 
Briefs are a kind of modification of either, fo sutt the tongues, 
&c. Inthe next chapter we will try them in reading. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Pasigraphic Reading. 


We will now try its translative art in interlineation, &c. 
And at the same time, supposing ‘you to be a foreigner, endea- 
yoring to get the proper sounds of our words, then you will 
take no offence at being informed that the hard words, which 
have employed thrice your time to learn, in their spelling, as 
that of the acquisition of their sense, may be in this place 
rendered, instead of your troubles, bears, lions, and wild beasts, 
to be that of the mildness and the gentleness of the lamb, iz. 
which I shall endeavour to cause them all to agree together, accord- 
ing to the figured type. Let us-now proceed to but don’t 
forget the true power of the Pasigraphic letters in reading— 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


THE OWL, THE CAT, THE GOOSE, AND THE RAT. 


A FABLE. 


Som xv ee eon, sk@larz had kat an al, 
Some of the young scholars had caught an owl, 
and had rzezad hym yn oe evrd av ee kailej. 
and had raised him in the yard of the college. 
AE kat and 2 gos, fad bi ee portor, oar uni- 
A cat and a goose, fed by the porter, were uni- 
tad bi frandfhyp oye ee bord; al hre eant 
ted by friendship with the bird; all three went 
and kem tro ee keol has. Bi dynt arv 
and came through the whole house. By dint of 
bey, yn ee klas, ex had ada rnad ear mindz, 
being in the class, they had adorned their minds, 
and neo bi harrt ee most salebrzetad hysto- 
and knewby heart the most celebrated histo- 
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reanz ay antylkoyte. @on evynyn,, ym dys- 


rians of antiquity. © One evening, in dis- 
putyr,, eac Komparad ee acn fant nae honz 
puting, they compared the ancient nations - 


eye c6 9e0r. “Mi troe!” sad ee kat, “I gyv 
with each other. “My troth!” said the cat, ‘I give 
ee advantaj te ee Ejypthyn: hae oar ae oiz 
the advantage to the Egyptians: they were a wise 
pepol—lovorz av ec ia:z; anlitmad, and 
people-—lovers of the laws; enlightened, ~ and 
abov sl, fylyd oye respakt for yz gadz.” 
above ll, filled with respect for their gods.” 
“ES lik oc Afeneanz bator,” repliad ee al. 
“Tlike the Athenians better,” replied the owl. 
“Ha moc oyt!—_Haamo6G graes! Gat bold- 
“How much wit!—-How much grace! What _ bold- 
mas ym ee kambaz! Hav pepol avor don 
“ness in the combats! Have people ever done 
s0 MOG ove so lytol menz” “EK find u pla- 
so much with so little means?” “I find you plea- 
gant!” aksklaemad ec sos ynaensr. “And 
_ sant !”? exclaimed the goose, in anger. “And 
ee Romanz, eat fynk u ay eam? Iz ear ae 
the Romans, what think you of them? Is there a 
maechon oyg kombindz mor grandjur—mor 

nation which combines more grandeur; more 
fiinen, dedz? Wm ec ara and yn oer, eae 
shining deeds? In the arts, and in war, they 
hav aksalad ur frandz.” EG av ec fre 
have excelled your’ friends.’ Each of the three 
padang porzystad vm hyZ opyneon, oan ae 
 pedants persisted in his — opinion, when a 
rat ho hord eam, lrid te 6am: “I se oal 
rat, who heard them, cried to them: “I see well 
heans komz urdyspuz. ®e Ejyphynz eor- 
whence comes your disputes. The Egyptians wor- 
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hypyd ee kat, Atamz vaneraetad ee oxi, 
shipped the cat, Athens ~ venerated the owl, 
and Rom noryhad ee ges yn ee Kapatol.” 
and Rome _ nourished the goose in the Capitol.” 


You will perceive the short sounds of vowels frequently van- 
ish almost entirely in some words, so that it may become neces- 
sary to use the short sign over them, as before described. The 
notes of exclamation follow, just the same as in the English, 
with the interrogation, &c. In this style, the characters per- 
haps, at first, have a strange, or foreign appearance, to the 
English; and so would the present English manners appear to 
them, if they had been, originally, the adopted; and he would. 
have been thought mad who should have proposed our present 
wild animals for spelling chamelions. 

We will proceed, now, to view them, when drilled out in 
one common army, and see how they look, with their progress 
in the march of words, by themselves, and their captains, or 
capitals, with smaller officers, scribes, and pharisees, &c. 


THE RUINS OF PALMYRA. 


“@e son had jost sat; az rady fh fylyt markt 
hyz trak yn ee dystant hvrazon wv ee mann- 
tanz arv Syrea; ee fcl mom at ee est, oaz 
rizyn ovor w bloyh grand tomrdz ee flat 
baen ks av ee Ufretez; ee ski oaz Kier; ee 
ver styl amd seren. @ez salatare plz '¥orz 
@ys pesfcl evynynn, OYs majastyk sen, ym- 
prasad wn mi mind 2 relyjos rakolakhon. 
Ti wbandonad misalf to 2 dep madetachon. 
‘Myr, sad I, to misalf, ‘hyr floryfhiad, far- 
morle, an apulant syte; and 0ez pilad op — 
menrboly farmad ee ragulor palasaz’” oe 


Se i 
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“@o penfcl at prazant, ee 
Toyl and befor lan, 
Ajnd oan, O! hao plazant 

@e karnkoororz san,!” 


ASPECT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


IN nidenionspoll gnd. asparho le the yay 
YY Nexha Oar draonad Gat the fp 
the sacfirasan gna Fhe muy iu abe oych 00 
foorsevad. porcvantad the gypaht g UY ae 
proc fut / byr sir hg that ol YF 
varfiorz Vi nuct fed ot the Is sien 


ge <i 


CHAPTER XIU. 
Recapitulations. 


We have now endeavored to examine the most prominent 
features in the countenance of Pan, as developed in the physi- 
ognomy of Nature, we have also taken a cast of the same, by 
Ideography and Lexeography ; and upon each bump we.could 
discern of that bust placed a letter, called the natural. power, 
or separate faculty. These we have made our principal objects 
of study, externally, instead of getting beneath their several 
elevations; and we have likewise endeavored to combine them 
simply, after nature, in their.efficacies or: powers, in: order'to 
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‘oduce the same effect upon the tongues and eyes of men as 


- those important faculties beneath do upon the mind, where both 
these literals and mentals meet. It becomes necessary, in order 
to understand these fully, to have them occasionally drawn, — 
mentally as well as visually, for which you will, perhaps, 
forgive the following figure: 

** In the court, and at the feet, of the king of Acheen, sits a 
female, to whom he makes known his pleasure; by her it is 
communicated to an eunuch, the next sitting, and by him to.an 
officer, called Kajuran Godang, who proclaims it aloud to the 
assembly.” Though their comparison is as an atom to the’ 
globe, yet we will proceed—thus: The Great King of Crea- 
tion makes known His will to the elevated but subordinate’ 
Nature, and she, again, by the permission of His pleasure, 
makes known the same to matter, by size, form, coloring, den- 
sity, and weight; and matter, possessing these abilities, com- 
municates them to the officer of physical senses, or moving 
mind: and this Kajuran Godang, turns with the wind, for 
storms, cold, or clear weather—that changes the assembly, or 
mass of letters, as the varied subject of volumes. Hence this 
becomes the alphabet of the first great elementary letters, and 
universal language. 

Our disposition, in the next place, is, to proceed briefly to 
the review of the Lexeographic officers of the second rank, or 
common letters; and here you perceive that three orders 
become characteristic of vocals, breathings, and compounds, 
while each is sub-divided in native powers. The vocals, or 
vowels, you find have ten grades, or steps, like adjectives, from 
the highest to the lowest of human nature. Their forms or 
bodies may be rejected, but I am sure that your better judgment 
will not condemn their vocal grades. Now if you admit that 
the people of all nations have the faculty of speech given by 
Nature, in their first’ conditions alike, and if you also admit 
that their present native varieties of language come from each 
selecting a certain number, to liking, of these vowel and: con- 
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sonant compounds—and that a native of any nation is capable 
of learning to be understood in any tongue besides his first 
taught one ;—then you will not be offended, I trust, in my sup- 
posing you alike satisfied with the dispositions of Pasigraphy to 
make all those millions of varieties in speech, by simply follow- 
ing Nature, in putting as many vowel and consonant simples in 
a word AS THE TONGUE MAKES POSITIONS OR MOVEMENTS IN ITS 
ACTUAL PRONUNCIATION. You have been informed that these 
vowels are soft and flowing sounds, to be used for freedom and 
fluency of speech. You may imagine the consequences of 
language without them, in the harsh connections of consonants; 
but I am sure that you will revert, immediately, to the vowel 
harmonies in language as a blessing, like the varieties of feath-. 
ered songsters, and as their cheerful and lively music flowing 
naturally with our own. Perhaps, then, you perceive the 
importance of vowels in language, and at the same time, no 
doubt, are satisfied that people of every nation place their 
tongue in the same position for a letter, and that this follows as 
an absolute requisite of Nature throughout the whole alphabet 
of simples, and even in the compounds, whilst their powers 
_ become names. 
You may now perceive that it is possible for a language to 
exist in the combination of vowels alone, or with the conso- 
nants and briefs by themselves. But what kind of a language 
would it be? Perhaps like the earth were it clothed in one 
color. But it does not separately exist, according to our present 
knowledge; yet we find that the various tongues partake, more 
or less, of the one or the other: and these, again, by being 
interchanged within each other, make most of the differences 
of language by their several adoptions. By this you perceive 
there exists a connection between the vowels and consonants, 
that, when equally divided, gives harmony and elegance to 
speech; whilst the consonants possess but little native beauty 
without the assistance of the vowels, and are, consequently, 
governed by them. Some languages, like the Sandwich, possess 
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almost entire vowel terminations [to words,] and others, as the 
French, Spanish, and Italian, possess, through vowels, a consid- 
erable degree of fluency and elegance. It has become custom- 
ary, in most nations, to call the consonants by some other name, 
with their powers, for the facilities of spelling—but you per- 
ceive that Pasigraphy does not acknowledge spelling, save by 
' powers only; the. consequence of which is, that the words 
must be read off-hand, which may be lezrned as soon as spelling. 
The suggestion of powers without extra names, and the entire 
use or confinement to such, is most respectfully ascribed to the 
salutary hints of Dr. James Rush, of Philadelphia, and Samuel 
R. Gumrie of Trenton, N. J.; to whom, with many others, be 
grateful acknowledgments for their active attention to-the 
English language and home improvements, I will close by 
stating that this treatise is Nor, then, designed to be considered 
a universal language, in the sense of speech, or in any manner 
to affect the alphabets or printing in common use; but this I do 
most heartily acknowledge—that ii is almost wholly designed to 
be the herald of peace, commerce, and science, in and by our 
international translations, &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. - 
Applications of Pasigraphy. 


We will now start out into another field, which, in many 
respects, is quite new, and possessed of as novel adaptations, 
perhaps, as you ever conceived. For while we were examin- 
ing the foundations of the tower of Babel, we found scattered 
tongues, briars, thorns, rocks, wild beasts, napthali, and abrupt 
fragments; and yet, whilst we were digging in their midst, 
discovered what the diamond searchers of India, perhaps, would 
have concealed or swallowed: but we shall, with but little 
ceremony on this occasion, make its novelties public, being not 
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a little, and agreeably surprised, to find that man [whom some 
have called a machine] may be imitated, both in person and in_ 
voice, by solid materials. We must take them in their orders, 
so that we will suspend the material works, until we have 
briefly reviewed the most important divisions. 

TRANSLATIONS have been made from one language to another 
with great and frequent difficulties in their modes of spelling 
the same sound, or same process, of different senses, commingled 
with the different methods of idiom; and almost innumerable 
mistakes are made in getting the nice oral sounds of which the 
nations are characteristic. These have been certified to, not 
only by witnesses in this little work, but are proved by almost 
every one acquainted with other tongues; to remedy which 
they have devised various means, and some of which have 
made the languages, in a great measure, more voluminous, yet 
many of them have met with no small degree of success— 
showing their determination to conquer, if possible, these great 
and numerous difficulties. This design, then, (as has been men- 
_tioned,) is to obviate these difficulties, if possible, simply by 
following Nature. We do not conceive that we can improve 
Nature any in her will, or the certain laws that she may have, 
but we can very easily, in many respects, change them, and 
thus make them in a measure arbitrary; but, as has been said, 
we have endeavored to follow her orders, and then to see if we 
get out of the road, or make a mistake. So that there is no 
thanks to the writer of this treatise—for Nature was always in 
this mood. You have seen some of the practical lessons in the 
preceding pages, and know the manner, therefore, without 
much difficulty, after getting thus far, so that you may no doubt 
correct the shapes, or bodies, for the powers; but their effica- 
cies are the principal objects that impel the motives of this 
science. If, then, their principles (not recommending their 
bodies, unless thought worthy) should become generally known, 
and put into practice, with what facility, like the present 
movements of steam, can we step over into another language; 
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as well as personally in their nations, and know what, perhaps, 
otherwise we never would have known. If such, then, can be 
the ease, by making the languages, instead of dry subjects, and 
profoundly abstruse to the general mass of people—if such can 
be made to join the hearts and hands of nations—what! what 
would be their plough-shares and their pruning-hooks! and 
what their progress in civilization! If such a spirit, then, 
impels you to do good to other nations, search into these prin- 
ciples, and, if you find them false, condemn the writer and his 
work, to your contempt, for deceiving you; but if you find it 
as has been stated, may your heart, hand, and efforts go to 


establish its general promulgation, and be one to aid in blessing 


the nations with your voice. Then when the philanthropic 
traveller shall visit other nations, he will-find immediate aid, 
not only in the spoken words, but in having his truest com- 


panion given him from their printed works, [and they, too, 


know, as he has learned at home, the science of the laws of 
Nature;] whilst the alphabets of either tongues are left to be 
studied only with their people. 

Let us now consider the second feature. That which is 
before you, on this occasion, was noticed by the writer, upon 
the first arrangement of the Pasigraphic alphabet, and may not 
be considered out of place, from its relations to the letters, and 
though highly novel, does not suggest itself as being, like the 
former, of the first importance; yet, in order that you may be 
led into its structure, and perhaps appropriate its wonderful 
powers of nature to the use of lingual harmonies in the choir, 
or otherwise—or with hopes of other advantages arising from 
it, [perhaps to the dumb, by mouth,] I will proceed with its 
general outline. J irst, it requires the agency of a wind instru- 
ment, similar to the church organ, that applies like the human 
breathing. Second, it requires ten pipes, to suit the ten vowel 
_ powers, which pipes, beginning with e, contain a cavity similar 
to the mouth and the nasal opening, with an elastic tongue 
pressing pretty closely the roof, sufficient to raise that pitch 


= 
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immediate [dans le nez] on the force of air, having a moderately 
short pipe. The other vowels are then graded somewhat simi- 
lar, each having the tongue more relaxed, until ending in uh. 
To arrive at these sounds may not be considered as difficult as 
when you had e to represent, which, of course, is a duplicate, 
or dipthong, and cannot be produced from the same pipe without 
an immense labor and expense; and as this is the case with a, 
i, u, and y, you will justly imagine, that to imitate such com- 
pouds on one pipe would destroy one of Nature’s first princi- 
ples, and even be beyond our own capabilities. But you no 
doubt can see that, if the ten simples of the human voice be 
first represented by their ten simple breathings, and a graded, — 
plain sound with them, from the reed, or otherwise, to agree — 
with our vocal plainness, then these ten sounds can be joined 
by striking their keys precisely after the movement of our 
tongue in the actual pronouncing of a word, after the Pasigra- 
phic style, and requires you to take the finger from the key of 
one power just as you commence the next; for you know that 
_ the human tongue cannot, under any circumstance, make more 
than one power at atime, though it may run them together 
very fast. Hence you perceive that, when the ten pipes are 
rightly tuned to each of the ten vocal powers, you are sure to 
speak, by proper care, any combination of the vowels, back- 
wards, forwards, and commingled in all their one thousand 
ways, as spoken of in the Pasigraphic vowels. Next, you want 
eight or twelve grades to each pipe of these ten vowels, or 
different sized pipes, to the letter e, and so on down to uh; so 
that you can get any pitch or height of the same, or a palate 
in each of the ten pipes, in order to give or cut off, more or 
less, the flow of wind upon e, or any other vowels; because, in- 
pronouncing e, the tongue is almost firm, whilst the palate 
varies greatly its height. You now perceive that we have the 
_ ten sounds, and yet are wanting two things in the vowels; 
those are—time, and power. First, to time: let the finger 
continue the longer on the vocal key, or principal vowel, of a 
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word. Next, for power: the foot can manage that, in the swell 
of words, by a separate communication, which, if we were to 
carry the vowels, alone, through all their numerous changes, 
must amount to far more than one thousand variations within 
themselves; including their swells of sound, height, and time, 
with all the combinations. Next to the vowels, the consonants 
want noticing. The semi-vowels, of the consonant order, 
would require grading like the vowels, but the mutes need no 
grade other than simple emissions of sound into a confined 
space. The others could be made free in their emission. Thus 
the F is a sharp breath by the lips; # a simple emission openly ; 
Lisa half-open sound passing the tongue;. m is a closed and 
nasal; nw is the closed, still shorter than an nasal; ng is 


still hentes, and closed as well as nasal; pr is a kind of turning ‘uy 


on the point of the tongue; s isa ee Vv is anF sound of 
breathing, with a plain poutid coming up at the same time; z is 
the hissing s, with a plain sound emitted at the same biti, If 
the powers, then, of each of these vowels and consonants be 
imitated strictly in the pipes, and then played off on the keys 
similar to the tongue in pronunciation, there is nothing, accord- 
ing to our present conditions with Nature, that can prevent its 
giving, after the order of Pasigraphy, by the use of powers 
only, the full, distinct words of any language that may happen 
to the human family under the Pasigraphic compounds. Then 
you perceive that, after the pipes are complete in their separate 
ranks, with their native grades of power, (many of which you 
will actually hear, at the present time, commingled with the 
organ,) that the next thing is to understand Pasigraphy, in 
order to cause the instrument to articulate your words. Thus, 
to cause it to speak the words, “ Praise ye the Lord!” you. must 
practice well on time, grade, and swell, and strike the following 
keys—(understand that each key has a letter of its il Doycy on ut, 


which number, i in all, 33.) Now, strike out— Pra. 0,2, e,y,e, 
9;e, L,20,v,d. This you can get through one train of height in 
; f | 
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voice, or vary in solemnity; but it will require you to practice, 
in order to prevent striking the wrong keys—which, of course, 
will help say something, and perhaps unwelcome. These pipes, 
-you perceive, can be made as much greater than the human 
voice, (upon the organ,) and as much more sweet and delicate, 
as the purest notes and the double or treble a, or, in the heavy 
sounds of the latter, with all the former sweetness commingled. 
This, then, you perceive, with some attention, may become 
useful in the choir as the orcan’s aRTIcuLAToR; and if such 
hints shall be instrumental in the bringing such an instrument 
into public notice, may it, if at all used, be to the alone and 
sole worship of the Great Creator, whose majesty has blest us 
with all these facilities, in actually causing the very rocks and 
solid materials to cry out in the natural ears of men, and to 
teach them that true language follows the native principles of 
Nature, and “ Nature’s God.” I beg you, therefore, to forgive 
this crude insertion, but that (though in some measure needing 
your correction) you may appropriate its principles to some 
important use, with the praise of the Creator, and to the aid of 
the dumb, that they, too, may praise vocally His laws of 
Nature. 

During a visit of the author to Virginia, in 1842, he received 
the following testimony from the author of the “ Locopozis,” 
(or city of words,) a work well known in Pittsburg and Wheel- 
ing, as well as the western and southern parts of Virginia, for 
its merits in defining the science of articulations and speech; 


“‘T have seen B. J. Antrim’s scheme, or scale of sounds, that 
belong to the vowels and consonants of all, or any, language in 
its Aprlabic pronunciation, by a regular nap u's and descend- 
‘ing series, modulated in its emphasis, or accentuation, through 
the human voice. As to the truth and philosophy of it, there 
is no pmating ; and as to the applicability to, and the practica- 
dility of, articulating this scale of sounds on a wind instrument, 
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like that ofan organ, there is, likewise, no disputing. For if 
‘de gustibus non disputandum,’ ” [there is no disputing concern- 
ing the taste,] “much less is there any disputing concerning 
sounds, that are in a fixed and regular grade of rising and falling, 
like the notes or gamut of music. Therefore, since all lan- 
guages have this syllabic pronunciation, and since all syllabic 
pronunciations are neither more nor less than vowels, voices, 
or sounds articulated, that is, cut off, stopped, or jointed sud- 
denly, or in a more moderate degree of abruptness, the conse- 
quence is, that an organ, with keys for these several syllabic 
notes, will speak a language as distinctly as the human voice, 
under the guidance of a skilful organist. The scheme is new 
and *****###*, as well as philosophical and practical beyond all - 
contradiction. Therefore I hope the inventor will live to see 
his scheme reduced to practice, and enjoy the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the antipodes of our world conversing with each other 


instrumentally. 


“EZEKIEL HILDRETH. — 
‘¢ Wheeling, November 18th, 1842.” 


The author would in like manner acknowledge the kindness 
of his friends in Fredericktown, Maryland, as well as those in 
Baltimore, York, and Philadelphia. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Al General Review of English Letters. 
Ay B, Cy De 


We are now about to take a general review of the alphabetic 
characters commonly in use with the English and most Euro- 
“pean languages, and will be compelled to go backwards to get 
forward in our limited observations. We are not permitted, for 
want of. space, to review all the peculiarities of the several 
relations of these letters; but will. endeavor to learn sufficient™ 
to convince us that they are made to be very pliable. | 

A. This is considered a letter of great importance, from the 
extensive use it has obtained in different languages. It is used 
as a letter, a word, an interjection, an abbreviation, and a symbol 
of interrogation. It has been considered a simple sound or 
letter,-but cannot be thus accentuated without leaving the sharp 
sound of the e off.. After the first natural sound given, it has 
been made to usurp the power of e, also, in order to give its 
name a more vocal termination. It is the most prominent of 
letters, and mostly first in the different alphabets, with some 
exceptions, as the Abyssinian and ancient Irish, as well as some 
of the India, as the Japanese, the Chinese radicals, &c. In the 
Abyssinian language it is the thirteenth, and in the Irish the 
seventeenth. The common modifications of this character are 
four in number, as shown in Pasigraphy—a, @, @, and 20; 
whilst ge is compounded, as shown, of eh and e. Ow, the 
compound, is much used in the flowing, or vowel, tongues, or 
where they favor the vowels, as before given; as the Sand- 

wich, &c. In the English it is likewise possessed with a long 
~~ and a short sound, with, in some cases, the necessary marks 
attached. It is frequently colored to ah, in the English spell- 
ing, and under that countenance it often expresses a sudden 
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emotion of the mind, or an interjection; whilst its first sound 
with e becomes an interrogative, in asking questions, as @, 
aye; but is not thus considered as a correct English word. It 
may be made a definite article, thus—a man, a mark; yet not so 
pertinent or so significant as the article the, in which case a 
has been made to imply one, and is made to vanish almost 
entirely in a man, by the simple letter e, as in amen, in which 
the number, person, and signification is changed to “be it so;” 
but the men becomes definite in the plural sense, whilst a man 
may come becomes almost indefinite again, and implies that any 
man may come: a has been considered as in some cases giving 
assent, whilst the e denies. This letter was used by the Greeks 
for a unit, and is common, as has been implied, in the oriental 
languages. A word consisting of three a’s has been termed a 
syllogism; as, Acadia, Barbara, &c. In Algebra, a represents 
known quantities. It is likewise used by physicians to designate 
equal parts, thus—aa or a, and is sometimes used among the 
chemists, thus—aaa, amaleama—amaleamating. A. D., Anno 
Domini, or, in the year of our Lord; also, A. M., Anno Mundi, 
in the year of the world. A. M., ante meridian—before noon. 
It has its changes of capitals; eect USE y writing capitals, 
and small writing, &c. 3 
B. This is called the second letter of the English alphabet, 
as well as most others where the Roman letters are prominent. 
It is called a labial, because it is given by the agency of the 
lips—by pressing the whole length of the lips together, and 
filling the mouth with the fullest sound possible, and, when 
other letters are concerned, by giving this breath its emission. 
This letter resembles nearly d and p in power and form, which 
seem to be of one family. B is used as a letter, an abbrevia- 
tion, and a numeral. It is the second letter of most alphabets, 
except the Abyssinian and ancient Irish, where it is the first, 
and a the seventeenth. This letter is said to be confounded by 
the Germans with p, and by the Gascons with v; so that it haa 
been remarked that bibere and vivere, in Gascony, are the same. 
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It is said that the Spaniards use b and v occasionally for 
other. There seems to be a peculiarity in the title whieh the 
different nations apply to this letter, as the Arabic, ba; Arme- 
nian, bay; French, bay; Spanish, bay; Italian, be; English, 
be; J apan, be; Polish, beh; Greek, beta; Hebrew, bise, and 
Gisnsiten baugh. But none of these, ee ‘the Japanese, 
convey its power in their names. Its power has, likewise, 
been given in Pasicraphy. B was used by the Greeks and 
Hebrews to denote the figure two. It was used by the Romans 
to denote three hundred ; and thus B, with a dash above it, stood 
for three thousand ; B, with a mark below, two hundred ; B.C., 
before Christ; B. A.,»Bachelor of Arts; B. D., Bachelor of 
Divinity ; in music, B is used for the tone above A; and B, in 
chemistry, stands for mercury. In the Greek, it is beta; hence 
alpha, beta—the alphabet, or A-B-C’s. It has its native forms 
oe most of the offices in which it may perform. 
©. This is generally called the third letter, and termed an 
aspirate. It has been shown to contain the peculiarities of s 
and k; it has been used as a letter, a numeral, and an abbrévia- 
tion. Asa letter, it has been called the second consonant in 
the English language, as well as the second mute, and biped of 
the alphabet. All, or most of grammarians agree, that the 
Romans used their q like our ¢, and that their ¢ was like our k. 
In Pasigraphy, the e and q are dismissed for other, and per- 
haps better, conditions. © ~The K was used to write the nai ne of 
Charles ; and it is said by Mabillion that Charles the. Great was 
the first to use the C in the spelling of his name—whereas his 
isn potas _ nto righ vi ie used in mnie pine 
umeral, Cc 
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‘same, like the B, resembling 13,-put together; or, perhaps, to 
‘double its hissings at the same time, or more power—yet it 
‘seems like the same sound. Its form is very simple, being only 
two-thirds of an O; so that, logically, an S would take four- 
thirds to represent one character, which is smi assuming in 
the latter... Proceeding according to this rule, we oa work 
out the cube root of the fifteenth sound of | foie 

~ D. This is one of the Roman consonants ancien near to 
the sound of the T. It is generally reckoned a mute; and is 
used as a letter, an abbreviation, and a numeral. It is commonly 
considered the fourth letter of the alphabet, and the third conso- 
nant. It may be considered a lingual sound, or coming through 
the agency of linguwa—the tongue. It is the fourth letter; and 
it is fourth in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, Syriac, French, Welsh, German, and Chaldee, 
with many others. With the Polish, it may be classed the 
fifth; with the Persian, the tenth; and with the Arabic, eighth, 
and joining with the ninth, as ds and dz. In many of the 
former, it bears a resemblance in its sound, or name; thus, in 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Chaldee, it is called daleth ; in the 
Syriac, doleth ;-in the Greek, delta ; in the Arabic, dal ; in the 
Persian, dal; in the German, daw; Polish, deh ; French, day ; 
in the Armenian, dune; and English, de. But the power, after 
all, is the great consideration: D, five hundred, and BD, five 
thousand; M.D., Medical Doctor. The Polanders make a varia- 
tion in this letter, somewhat softer than the common D. This 
letter is nearly unknown to the Chinese—with B R X, likewise. 
The d, joined to zh, is said to resemble the letter j.. When the 
z ‘aiiebadre considered as one sound, then we can get, very 
accurately, this j; but the j seems better calculated from its 
comnon psines than the former se as phan attic of 
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ducat; do, ditto, or, the same-—equal to, or parallel. In Triga- 
nometry and Geometry, it is sometimes used, and represet $a 
degree, thus: °. D.D., Doctor of Divinity; L.L.D., Legal 
Doctor, or Doctor of the Laws; D., dedicavit—dedicated;, 
D.D.M., dono detit monumentum, [presented, or, erected a 
monument;] D.O.M., Deo optimo maximo, [to the Almighty ;] 
D.M., diis manibus, [to the gods manes, or tutelar genii;] D., 
or, I-O, or, ome wenn in its general contour. 
hess taka aa : ‘ <1 ee pig sea 
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B This j is hes ‘fifth letter in the Bghists alphabet. Itis consi~ 
_ dered likewise asthe second vowel, but it has the highest note of 
vocalism in the language, and one of the most frequently: used, 
and appears to be one of the most perfect, for which, with the: 
former reasons, it has been placed first in the Pasigraphie alpha- 
bet. The English contains three kinds of =; ‘the ‘fst iain 
belong ; ef, as in bell, and e, as in beet; but rite 1erally the 
the second, as eh. In many cases it aniston tfrth the word, as: 
in scene, which must naturally perplex, and give an uncertainty 
oe rev a sai os sini weno s - This letter 
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customs. In the Greek, the short e, called epsilon, is used with 
the other called eta, which differs in sound as well as in form. 
The Latins have a long and a short e, but no difference in sound 
or character. In the French, £ has at least five sounds. As well 
as being often silent, » is used sometimes to deny as well as to 
affirm, as before stated. It is the fifth dominical letter of the 
calender, and is used in music, as well as an abbreviation in charts 
for east, with the surveyors’, and on sea compasses, for the same, 
with W. N. and S. for the cardinal points. The eastern nations 
are generally called Orientals, or Eastern, &c. i.e. id. est. “that 
is? It was used in the barbarous ages for two hundred and 
fifty ; and as a word, it was used in several of the ancient lan- 
guages, with various significations; thus in the Greek both £ 
and H were words, but not in the English. The Chinese use it 
asa word. Itis used sometimes for extra; £, for example, an 
abbreviation in most of the mathematical works—equiangular 
thus ©, equilateral thus ._. The & in the Polish is modified to 
eh and eng, with a soft sound; & is called « or aye by the Spanish 
and French. In the Arabic, un, like the Greek, is used for rE. 
Thus the Greek efa,u, is £, and in the Arabic the is given 
he, for the soft sound of xz, and there are two &’s in both of these 
languages. The letters 1,1, and Fr seem to be nearly allied to £ 
in personal appearance, and the former not unfrequently — 
_ changed to this power, and by taking a small appendage from 
it, makes the Anglo-Saxon c, thus DC, with but a small difference 
beneath, the Anglo-Saxon «, thus Iz, which claims an English 
acquaintance. In one case the Greeks have tortured it by break- 
ing its back, thus 4, for a sigma, and which, like our s, makes 
_ their biped. 

F. This character is generally represented to be a semi-vowel. 
It is reckoned to be a consonant, though it commences by a 
strong emission of the breath, like, in some respects, the v; it 
has not, however, the confinement of a mute. It is easily sounded 
before any vowel, and in some cases before or after the semi- 
vowels; it is then pronounced by blowing with the lips partly 
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closed upon a vowel, &c. This, then, must be a breathing or 
blowing, hence the aspirates, from aspiring or breathing. This 
letter appears well applied to music. The sound emitted through 
organs and all wind instruments, must naturally commence with 
the F power, or breathing upon the vocals, but with such pecu- 
liar distinctness, from its superior power and size, that they be- 
come musical, melodious, or harmonious. Some female voices, 
however, attain a considerable degree in these delightful ad- 
vancements, and become remarkable for the powers that they 
thus develope. This r may be raised upon a wind instrument to 
that of a painful degree of shrill whistling, like that which is 
employed at the present time upon many of our locomotives. 
The F is used asa letter, an abbreviation, and a numeral. It is the 
sixth letter of the English alphabet, the fourth consonant, and 
is borrowed from the digamma or double F of the Aolians, from 
the inscriptions on the pedestals of the colossus of Delos, and 
was most likely formed from the Hebrew vaw, though this 
letter is not found in the modern Greek alphabet, except in 
_a double form, thus pu, yet it is said to have been in the old 
one, from whence the Latins received it, and transmitted it to 


us. In almost all the Greek words, if not all of that origin, — 


requiring the power of the r at the commencement, we have 
the substitute px, as philosophy, which is written by the Italians 


i 


jilosofia, agreeing much better with Pasigraphy. The Romans 


for some time used the inverted r, thus a, instead of the v con- 
sonant, which has no peculiar figure in their alphabet, and, as 
has been said, is not within their old inscriptions, as URMINA JIT 
and p1qi. The r is used as an abbreviation among physicians in 


prescriptions. FF, in the old criminal law, was generally used — 


to mark criminals by burning upon the forehead with a red hot 
iron, for felon, on their being admitted to the benefits of the 
clergy. As a numerical, r answered to forty, and F, with a 
dash, forty thousand. F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 
F, A.S., Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. By the Arabs it 
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is Called fa, and by the Japanese fa, by the Persians fa, and by 
the Spanish afay or afa,&c. 

G. This is the seventh letter of the English alphabet, and 
fifth of the consonants, and bears the character of the mute, that 
is, it says nothing without a cause, or a subject, as with the 
vowels, for instance, (which are noisy creatures,) it partakes by 
way of distinction. It bears a hard character or sound, although 
a mute, and cannot do so much as mutter without the aid of a 
semi or a vowel. Of many of the Oriental languages, the Greek, 
Hebrew, Phenician, Chaldea, Syriac, and Samaritan, cg is said to 
be the third letter. Inthe Arabic it is given as the nineteenth, 
and edge, or 5, as the fifth; and in the Persian as the twenty- 
second, and s the sixth, which is called jim or 3,and gain orc. 
It is formed by pressing the tongue against the roof of the mouth 
with the emission of the breath. It has been considered a pala- 
tial letter. The Hebrews call it gimmel or ghimmel, because it 
bears some resemblance to the neck of the camel. It is the gam- 
ma of the Greeks. The Latins learned their forms of this letter 
from the Greeks likewise. The northern nations frequently 
change e into v or w, as in gallus, wallus, wallia, vallia; the 
French change the w of the northern nations, and the v conso- 
nant into cg; gn and kn are said to be of Greek origin, and are 
said to be derived from those words in that language which be- 
gin with @, or gamma, and with x, or kappa. This letter often 
sounds hard before 1, as in give, and before £, as in gef, though 
not in all cases,as in engine, and sometimes silent as in the word 
sign; gh has the sound of a, as in ghastly, ghostly, &c.; some- 
times at the end of the words, ugh, as in though, (tho,) which 
long spelling of course is not acknowledged in Pasigraphy. It 
is used as an abbreviation, and in music; it was also used by the 
ancients for a numeral to denote four hundred, and with a dash 
thus G, forty thousand. The ng is used by most nations for the 
termination of words; it has been personified with one body in 
Pasigraphy, and may be a prefix, as ngia. 

H. This may be considered as a soft flowing aspirate, a sound 
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formed by putting the latteral portion of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, and aspiring or breathing freely. It is termed 
a semi-vowel, and is used as a letter, an abbreviation, and a nume- 
ral. This is the sixth consonant. The Phenicians, and most an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, used the same figure with our », which 
in the series of all these alphabets keeps its primitive place. 
As a numeral u denotes two hundred, and with a dash, H, two 
hundred thousand. It looks something like two rs [nm] joined, 
and h a part, or nun, as Hh. The Arabs sometimes inflate it to 
hh, sh, or kh, and th. The letter vp is made a particular companion 
not unfrequently, in ph. philo. as before given; in the Persian 
it is called ha and Aha for hh, a cutteral breathing. It resembles 
a, excepting that the top of a is closed, instead of being paral- 
lel, and forms an acute angle. It continues with its native power. 

ITand J. The letter 1 has been rendered both a vowel and a 
consonant in the English language, and yet it may be properly 
divided into 1 and 3, making a duplicate vowel and a consonant. 
This letter 1 has a long anda short sound; the long, as in thine, 
myne, which are usually marked by £ final; and a short sound 
as in sin, pin, kin, tin, &c.; and prefixed to £, it makes a dip- 
thong or sound of two vowels; subjoined to a and x, it makes 
them long, as in sleigh, and added to o, it makes a mingled 
sound, as in coin, ov, and sometimes y, as in foy. The letter ¢ 
sometimes supplies its place, as in giant, jiant. The 1is used 
as a letter, an abbreviation, and a numeral, and in the English 
as a word. Asan abbreviation, 1 and s have often been used for 
the name of Jesus, thus I.H.S., more particularly by the Catho- 
lics, to express “Jesus hominum salvator,” or “Jesus the savior 
of men.” The letters i.e. signify “that is,” (as before given,) or _ 
‘with good omens.” Asa numeral, I, one, and in the Romanstyle _ 
II two, IiI three, IIIT four, &c. As a word it is a personal 
pronoun of the first person, singular number, as I, the speaker. 
By the Polanders,1is sounded E; by the Spanish, £; and by the 
Polanders, 5 is called yut, and by the French g, and by the 
Spanish hofah, The s is used in the middle and beginning of — 
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words, with the Polanders; but the y ends them, as in moy, my, 
and moja is moya—in English, mine. Jacob is given Yacob, 
&c. TI and s resemble, likewise, in-person, excepting that: the 
x has a foot to stand on, or an eye, [*] or dot and a foot, and the 
former but the dot, with a plain, straight body. It appears that 
the letters r and o are the most perfect bodies in the whole 
alphabet for their personal appearances, as 1 represents a straight 
line, and 0 circle; from whencé all the others may be classed 
into two departments, according to their derivations from either. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Alphabetic Continuations. 
K, L, M, N, 0, P, Q. 


K. This letter is generally considered a mute. It is used as 
@ letter, an abbreviation, and anciently as a numeral. It is at 
present very properly omitted at the end of English words, 
where c¢ precedes it, with some few exceptions, as in’ jack, 
block, stock, &c.; but in publick—public, &c.' This letter is 
said to be taken from the Greek kappa. The k sometimes loses 
its title before , as in the word knight—night, nite: [nit—p.s.y.] 
The x was used but little among the Latins, except for kalen- 
dz, and other words borrowed from the Greek. It has been 
‘used thus *, two hundred and fifty, and K, with a dash above, 
two hundred and fifty thousand. Tt was anciently used asa 
mark, or stigma, to be burned upon the foreheads of criminals. 
The French do not use it, except in a few borrowed words of 
terms in the arts. K was used on the medals of some of the 
Eastern Emperors for Konstantinus. K, or I'and <—K. 

L. This is classed with the semi-vowels. It is reputed to be 
of the _ of the old Hebrew lamed, or Greek lambda— 
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lambka, or u.. It is used as a letter, an abbreviation, anda 


numeral. . ae a letter, it is the ninth consonant; as an abbrevia- 
tion, it is used to denote x.s.; copies of deeds and charts, and 
the place of a seal; Ib,,a oe weight. L.D., Legal Doctor, 
or Doctor of the Laws; £,a pound English. As a numeral, 


L stands for fifty; “L, with a dash, five thousand. At the end 


of most single words, or syllables, it is doubled, as in shall, still, 


will; -except after a dipthong, as in sail, vail, nail, pail, &c. 
In the Polish, 2 is called ael, and another modification all. 
The power is obtained by touching the end of the tongue to 


the roof of the mouth, and breathing with a sound. In the’ 


Arabic, it is called dam; in the Armenian, liune; Japanese, lz; 
Persian, Jam; Spanish, alay; Italian, ele, and English eAl. | It 
has become one of the much used letters in the English, and, 
indeed, not without cause. 

M.: This letter, likewise, has been pian eo a adeaedh 
and is used asa letter, an abbreviation, and a numeral; as an 
abbreviation—A. M., ante meridian, [vide A;] post Mel 
or P. M., in the after-noon; minute, [’/]; M. S., memoria sacra— 
sacred to the memory of : and in the numerals thus—M., 
one thousand ; M, one million; mm, two million. It resembles 
VI, with a small addition. It may be considered as employing 
a nasal sound with it. 

_N. This letter is;also a semi-vowel, which is Paryed asa 
numeral, a letter, and an abbreviation. It is sometimes lost in 
words, as in condemn, contemn, &c. It is considered a nasal 
consonant—that is, sounding from the nose partly. It has been 
termed a Sclavonic vowel. . The Hebrews call it nun, which 
signifies a. child; as supposed to be the offspring of M, partly 
on account of the resemblance of figure, and partly of sound. 
“As a numeral, it answers to nine hundred; No., numero—a 
number. Ng., in Pasigraphy, and is not generally classed in the 
English alpkabet.. In the Polish, it has two sounds,—em and 
eng —answering to the Pasigraphic wants, &c. .; 9 9) 

_O. This is the second perfect vowel in the English alphabet. 





: 
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It is made, generally, to answer to a long and a short sound; 
the first, as in stone, flown, and the latter as in got, lot, not. 
This character has mostly sustained a respectable name, and is 
used as a letter of distinction, not only among the vowels, but - 
in active life, also, asa letter of title, particularly with the 
Trish, as O’Hara’s, O’Connel’s, O’Neil’s, significant of great 
houses, personages, and respect. It is used as an abbreviation, 
and numeral likewise, and sometimes as an interjection, [O!] as 
well as a mark in music. It was sometimes used by the 
ancients as a numeral for eleven, and thus 0, eleven thousand. 
In more modern date, however, it is used to accompany our 
numerical signs, as a cypher, or nought, roundly expressed, 
which, with the Arabic figures, adds so much beauty to the 
present mathematic works through Europe and America, for 
their expressive simplicity. 

P. This is a mute, formed by a slight compression of the 
anterior part of the lips, as in Paul, pea. It is generally said 
to be confounded by the Germans and the Welsh with B. 
Before H, it is made to take the sound of F. This character is 
used as a letter, an abreviation, and, anciently, as a numeral. 
Several nations pronounce the B for P, and P for B; and the 
Latins sometimes changed the B into P. Among the Italians, 
P answers to piano, i.e., softly; and anciently, P one thousand, 
and it has been used for seven. “p, with a dash over it, four hun- 
dred thousand. In Greek, P answers to eighty. By using these 
letters for figures, they not unfrequently had answers, in words, 
of some meaning or other, as well as the numeral answers; and 
‘it is by this manner that some have supposed Daniel to have 
igiven the answer, or name of the “the beast”, as six hundred 
and sixty-six. P.P., pater patria, [the Father of his Country;] 
‘P.M., Pontifex Maximus, or, the high priest; 1, paragraph ; 
‘perpendicular, thus—  ; parallel, ||; P.S., postscript, or, after 
writing; per, by, or, through. The name, in French, is pay ; 
Spanish, pay; Italian, pe; English, pe; Hebrew, pay; Greek, 
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pt; Polish, peth; Persian, pa... It. appears,to belong to’ the 
family of B’s, and.is much used. . seote vt at Moe 
- Q. This letter is. considered a consonant.of the mute order. 
It is taken from the Latin and the French; and which, though 
commonly used in. the Saxon alphabets, is supplied. with ew, 
[resembling the Pasigraphic,] for cwellan, “to quell.” It is 
used. as a letter,.an abreviation, and a numeral. It isnot to be 
found in either the Greek, old Latin, or Saxon alphabets, of the 
first dates. Q.e.d:, among the Mathematicians, signifies, “ quod 
erat. demonstrandum?’—i.e, which was demonstrated. It’ was 
used. as a numeral, to denote five hundred; and thus, @ five hun- 
dred theusand. In Algebra, or general mathematical works, Q 
is used for question; Q, quintile; [] quartile; qrs., quarters; 
qrt., quart; q.d. “quasi dictum”, 1.e., as if it were said... This 

character is dispensed with in the alphabet of Pasigraphys by 
the use of other, and native powers, bie. 


CHAPTER XVII. many 
. ‘Alphabetic Continuations. — 


ily Soh Myer UR V,. Meyexyiwy late Cs. 

, , € eset 

_R. This is called the canine letter, because it is uttered with 
some resemblance to the growl, or snarl, of a cur, thus incur- 
ring that name. It seems to have continued the same through 
all its positions and ages, with but a slight change made in its 
articulation by the Chinese to/ [in vending their rice to foreign- 
_ers-in the English tongue.] It is: used as a letter, an abrevia- 
tion, and a.numeral, and is a semi-vowel, or liquid consonant. 
R.0., Roma, Rome, It is sometimes used in prescriptions, and 
Aba hes been used by the ancients to denote eighty. R, with a 
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avdash, eighty thousand.  R.F., or R.O., recto foliothe » Tight 
page. R.X., rix dollar ; re angle ts this’ isa weer 0) wr — 
consonant. j | od dabnectel : 
~oSe This lettore is. ies a ihandlec iy answering to one of 
the characters of c, sease—sease. » To the French, this letter is, 
to. a considerable extent, noxious, to make a continued fibu- 
lation, or hissing, that, in many respects, has been thus’ ac- 
cused’ in,) and by, our own language, from its very fre- 
quent’ usage. The singing birds of this class you will find 
among the semi-vowels and briefs. | This is used as‘a letter, an 
abreviation, anda numeral. S. was anciently used for seven. 
S.S. semi-sextile; S., shilling; S., square; seconds, [”]; 8.c.t.o., 
Senatus consulta, iby. atthe’ or consent, of the Senate; 
S.P.Q.R., “‘Senatus populus que Romanus,” [the Senate and 
the People of Rome;] 8.V., “Siste viator,? [stop, eer 
It.is doubled by the Arabs, anit called sad. : 

Ty This’ is considered a mute, which, at the beginning and 
ending of words, singly, has the same sound, nearly approach- 
ing to the d; as in tin—din; but before an i, and followed by a 
vowel, has the obscure sound of s, as in nations, relations, 
except when s precedes it, as in christian, question. This is 
used as a letter, an abbreviation, and a word, and, anciently, as 
a numeral. It was used among the ancients to denote one 
hundred and sixty, and thus—wy, one hundred and sixty 
thousand. . This letter is used, likewise, to distinguish a certain 
kind of bandage in surgery. 'T—square, an instrument used in 
the mechanic arts; T, used by the grocers’ upon their sign 
boxes; T.D., tre decile; T., titulus title; T.P., Tribunica potes- 
tate, [the office of the Tribune.] It appears to have been 
derived from the Greek os or T. It is a letter of — ope 
use. 
oU, and V. The letter Ui is ule tac a — thioagh 
it may be called a nice dipthong—so much as to assume a per- 
sonal title, you—w in the English. It has the faculty in some 


ce using the sound wh, as in bud, and oof as in full, 
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and e-00, as in use, and oo, as in fune. U. S., United States» 
The letter V is considered a semi-vowel, approaching to the F. 
It is said to be confounded by the Gascons with B; and in’the 
Runnic alphabet the same character is expressed by F, distin- 
guished with a diacritical point. Its sound, in English, is 
always uniform. It is not, generally, marked as being a mute 
by writers, but as having a sound similar to Z; a vocal and 
breathing sound at the same time. V stands for five in the 
Roman order; “¥, with a dash, five thousand, anciently. | U and 
V differ, personally, only in the lower curve and angel. 
W. This letter is said to be ejected from the alphabets of the 
more elite.’ It appears to be,a substitute for OO, and has. by 
some mishap been led into the English army as a double’oo, or 
w. It is not improbable that by the sound of w is expressed 
the sound of: the Roman v and the Eolick r, which is sometimes 
improperly used in dipthongs as a vowel. It was not in use 
among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, but chiefly peculiar 
to the Northern nations; the Teutones, Saxons, Britons, &c. 
This character is of an ambiguous nature, being a consonant at 
the beginning of words, and a vowel at the end. In the gene- 
ral English mode it may stand before all the vowels, except -v. 
The w is not unfrequently introduced as a particular companion; 
and other of the alphabetic gentlemen pay a particular respect 
to it—which, like a chamelion, so much aimed at, but never 
fails to evade, by turning to a double oo. With the Chinese it 
is not so particular; but the French have turned it out, and not 
for want of politeness—consequently, they have no name for it. 
X. This is a letter which, though found in the Saxon, begins 
no word proper in the English language. It is used as a letter, 
an abbreviation, and a numeral. It partakes of eh-k-s; and it 
is what we may term an EH-xK-s-TRA letter. It was not used by 
the Hebrews, or ancient Greeks. The Italians express it by ss. 
It. is used in more modern date to express ten: X—10; ¥, or 
two fives; and sometimes used by the learned as an abbreviation 
of the name.of Christ: The Polish call it exce; the Greeks, 
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wi; French, erce; and the Spanish call it a-kiss.—Rather a 
peculiar name for such a sharp looking letter. 

» Y. This character was used, by the Saxons, as a letter and a 
numeral. The Romans had no capital of this letter, but used 
the small one in the middle and end of their words. Asa 
numeral, it was the substitute of one hundred and fifty, and 
thus y, one hundred and fifty thousand. Y,is the name of 
several places: Y,a city of China; (Y because.) Y is used 
in Pasigraphy as the half sound of the e,or 7h. In the Polish 
this is called egrek; French, hegre; Spanish, egreeagah ; Per- 
sian, ya; and in the Arabic it is likewise ya. 

Z. This letter is found in the Saxon alphabet, and set down 
by grammarians, but is read in no words originally Teutonic. 
The sound of this letter has been represented like that of a hard 
e@,in the general English derived words, though it is not used 
in any original English words. It. is considered as a letter, an 
abbreviation, and anciently as a numeral. It is the sixth letter 
of the ancient, and mostly the last of the modern, Greek. It 
‘has been reputed to be a double letter, from its near relation to 
ds; but does not quite confirm it, as the ds is a more gutteral 
sound than the former. Asa numeral, z answered for two 
hundred ; 7, with a dash, four hundred thousand. In the Polish 
it has three modifications, called zed, common—the soft and 
the hard. The Arabs call it za; the Armenians, zai; the 
Greeks, zefa; the Hebrews, zayin; the French, zed; the 
Spanish, thaytah ; the Italians, ceta; and the Persians, za, &c. 
With these we close our literal travels through the general 
pace letters, &c. &c. 
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Cieteaal Icbioes, 4 ok She 
‘We have now tintin the most prominent beattindai in athe 
countenance of Pan, with, the several. characteristics of. his 
elevated’ Phrenological , developments; and. have .\been not a 
little surprised to find that his vocal or musical, tactics, though 
partly Jatent, may be drawn out to an almost,endless variety, 
number, and color... Our.disposition, upon. this occasion, is: to 
review, then, briefly, such of these features, developments, and 
motions of the tongue, as. may be, useful, instructive, and 
important in the foreign appropriations of Pasigraphy..» 
et 


ARABIC. 


The. Arabian chiefs, are represented as being ‘brave, liberal, 
hospitable, ingenious—penetrating; fond of learning of every 
species, and carrying to the most singular excess their admira- 
tion of poetry and eloquence. The study.of the Arabic»may 
be said.to be attended with some difficulty, from the wantiof.a 
standard, and. its admixture with various. dialects; and being 
diffused, with the Mahomedan religion, through Persia, India, 
Turkey, and the East, where it forms a principal: branch in the 
education of their great men, it can be no: wonder that we 
should meet with disagreements and difficulties in its. pronun- 
ciation, or that a native Arabian should consider barbarous those 
modes which custom has rendered elegant at Constantinople, 
Delhi, or Ispahan. The great empires of the Mogul of Persia, 
and of the Turks of Morocco, besides many other powerful 
kingdoms, have been founded on the ruins of the wide-extended 
dominions of the Khalifs, which, at one time, comprehended 
Arabia, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Persia—the Khorassan, 
Samarkand, Bokharia, Cabul, Candahar, Zableistan, “and the 
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greatest part of India; many districts along the Oxus, or 
Ghihon—the Caspian Sea; Circassia, Georgia, Armenia, Mesi- 
potamia, Syria, Palestine, Cyprus; part of Asia Minor; Egypt; 
the Mediterranean) coasts of Africa, Morocco, Fez, Spain, 
Sicily, Naples; part of France, &c.: in all of which countries 
the Arabic is, to this day, cultivated as the language of their 
religion and law. In every style of composition, therefore, the 
books in this language are numerous, and many of them of 
high intrinsic value; which, however, remains but imperfectly 
known in Europe and America. 

The Arabic language employs twenty-eight letters. These 
are written from the right to the left, and differently shaped, — 
according to their positions in the word. This alphabet is 
called the Wishki—the most admired books being in general 
written in it. These modern characters are said to be the 
invention of the Vizier Molach, who flourished about 933 of 
the Christian era,in which he wrote the Koran three times, 
and in a manner so fair and correct, as to be considered a perfect 
model of writing. 

The initials, medials, and finals, may be found in the follow- 
ing order: The $ column exhibits the unconnected finals; 4, 
the finals, to be connected; 4, medials, to be connected; 3, ini- 
tials, to be unconnected; and the vi their vowels, pauses, &c. 

Some grammarians arrange the alphabet under the heads of 
pronunciation, strength, affinity, office, and society. There are 
six letters called cutterals, to wit: 24, 17, 16, 7, 6, 1; the frac- 
tions at the top of each column denote the same power from 
left to right. There are four labials: 23,21, 18, 2. Four pala- 
tials: 20, 25,19, 7. Hight dentals: 26, 9,8, 4, 3, 22, 28, 27. 
And six lineuals: 14, 15, 12, 13, 11,10. The dentals and 
linguals are called solar letters, and the rest lunar. Those that 
are termed the weak, are—10, 23, 25; these receive their 
sounds from the vowel points, and all others are styled robust. 
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THE ARABIC NISHKI1. 
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MRO me mim; % wm 
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5 I, waw; “ 9,0, 
ve? Y he; > Fs aw 
an dy eyes... wey 
degre fs tas “ 4. 
Ly i eae aes 
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Some letters are changed for others. ‘Some are termed radi- 
cals, and others serviles. The radicals are sixteen in number: 
18, 173,16, 27,26) 15, 14,,13, 11, 10, 9,8,.7,,6,.5,.4. These 
are found in the roots of Arabic words. The serviles are 
sometimes used for radicals, but never vice versa—except 26 
and 27. The gutterals may follow each in the same word. 

“They sometimes abbreviate. their spelling, as—cell’r, less’n, for 
cellar, lesson. They have only three vowels: fatha, casra, and 
damma. Fatha, as in the plate No. 1, column v1; casra, iy I; 
damma, 3, v1. The first is put over letters, and the second 
under; the first sounds as €, d,1n p.s.y.; casra, i, p.s.y.; and dam- 
ma as, @, @, ge, p.s.y. They are sometimes doubled, as—4, v1; 
5,v1; called tenwin, or nunnation. Where 5,vr is used, it | 
marks the nominative case of nouns and adjectives. Fatha is 
pronounced ap, p.s.y., at the end of words; casra, e, or y, D.5.Y 5} 
and damma as %, p.s.y., and, sometimes, @ and @, p.s.y. These, 
however, are not always observed. The syllables are divided 
into pure and mute, consisting only of one consonant and of 
one vowel, and the mixed of two consonants; pure gezma, 
vide 6, vr, which is similar to a breve, and denotes amputation. 
7, v1, is teshdid, or corroboration, (hence mixed,) which doubles 
the letter over which itis placed. The three signs are hamza, 
[8, v1;] westa, [9,v1;] medda, [10, v1.] Hamza is only a name 
and form for alif—ap, p.s.y. It always attends the vowel that 
accompanies alif, and without a vowel it is a radical letter; 
at the end of a word, it supplies the place of alif. Westa im- 
plies conjunction, and medda implies extension. It is sometimes 
used over arithmetical signs. Marks like our points and commas 
are seldom to be found in any of their manuscripts, excepting, 
sometimes, the Alcoran, and a few other books, where they are 
expressed by 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17—v1. They consider 

_ the verb as the first part of speech. They have two genders— 
masculine and feminine, and three numbers—singular, dual, 
and plural. Their numerals are divided into cardinals and 
ordinals. They acknowledge only three parts of speech—the 
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verb, the noun, and the particle; including many subordinates, 
with a large variety of the verb. No. 1, at the bottom of the 
last column of the Nishki, is a specimen of an Arabic word: 
it is, rajulin, lot a man;] No. 2, rajulon,, ‘ man sl vans 3, raj 
lan, [a man.] © 

The most ancient Arabic letters are the Kufic, sO ial Siena 
the city of Kufa, on the Euphrates; but they donot. — to 
be in use at this time. They are as follows: 


Aim S uA S24, S 1 


oe chg® y* ha aoe 


cope are AVES 


ts ph. bh: s, n,.m,_,la.. ge thz. dz dh 


ty Mh ko ie) 


ch th tz se cy 





The Mauritanian is an alphabet used in Morocco, Fez, and the 
northern parts of Africa, and is a class of the Arabic; though — 
differing, in many respects, from the former. «There is still 
atiothar ereat variation of the i ae under nl name 
of the African, oe . 


THE ARMENIAN. 


The Armenian approaches near to the Chaldean and Syriac, . 
and many parts of it are common with other Orientals, the | 
Greeks, and that of the Gauls, which renders the pronunciation 
difficult. It is used not only in great and little Armenia, but 
in Asia HOE, Syria, Tartary, Persia, and many other — 
&e., 


| cole 
$ 
<J 


1 EE} atl 
» 2 Riese 
3) Ae 
4, 
5 GE ly 
6; Wy |Z 
7) EXE IB 
8) Pinte 
10) IE | a 
11| P|E|t 
12 lb 1, 
13) U | pa | 
14 One 
15) iy | 
16 |, |. 
17 8 |%a|2 
18} WZ IZ 
19| MP Ala 
20 UO I71¢ 
21) $F 1F | 9 
22|" Ul Ti | 
23 2 iB 
24, a iy 
ae l= 
y 9x| 94} ot 
28 | (I in, hy- 
29) EE | a ly 
30 UNI 5. 
31 | in | 4 
a/c ie 
33) aye i& 
34) a] 12, 
30) le | 
37/ OS |b 
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pe, 
pren, 
kim, 
tah, 
yetch, 
zah, 
ae, 
yet, 
twoh, 
uzh, 
MmNY, 
liune, 
cha, 
dzah, 
ghien, 
hoah, 
tzah, 
ghahd, 
Jey; 
meen, 
he, 
N00, 
shah, 
WO, 
tchah, 
bay, 
tcha, 
rrah, 
Sa, 
viev, 
dune, 
ek 
tzo, 
Une, 
pure, 
ka, 


O 
pha, 


ARMENIAN ALPHABET. 
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The Armenian language employs thirty-eight letters, which 
are written similar to the English—from left to right. The 
two last letters of the alphabet were introduced in the twelfth 
century, and: the former thirty-six invented in the fousth 
Column 4, is the initials, or capitals; 4 the small printing, and 
+ the small writing; whilst v is the diacritical marks. 

There are eight, vowels, to wit—Nos. 1, 5, 7, 8, 11, 24, 34, 
37. The style of spelling in words is similar to the English, 
arranged under eight parts of speech, viz., nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, and 
interjections. And the marks of punctuation thus—No. 1, v, is 
the acute; 2, v, the grave; 3, v, the interrogative, or note 
of admiration; 4, v, the long; 5, v, the short; 6, v, the hard; 
7, v, the apostrophe, [it is rarely used;] 8, v, the mark of 
divisions; 9, v, the comma; 10, v, the colon; 11, v, the period; 
12, v, the abbreviation; 13, v, the column; 14, v, couple, 
(which mark the vowels omitted, or the words shortened ;) 
15, v, the parenthesis; and 16, v, the sign or substitute of a 
word. These constitute the principal phrenological develope- 
ments to be observed in the Armenian. 


| Swab bpnpy, 102 
<P phufipaan, 50th 
~Suebeeretim 
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ABYSSINIAN. 


A few remarks upon this ancient tongue may not be thought 
tedious or improper in this place, as by some it has been con- 
sidered one of the most ancient languages, and by others, as 
being derived from the Egyptians, and possessed with many 
peculiarities. This language has been most generally supposed 
to have been derived from the Ethiopic or Egyptian set of - 
characters, for they call themselves Ethiopic, and exhibit the 
fairest claim. They call themselves, also, by name, the Aga- 
zians, and are represented, by Mr. Bruce, as approaching the 
color of pale ink, or a kind of olive brown, or bronze. They — 
have been supposed, by some, to be the descendants of the 
Kushite Arabs, from their intimate relation. Their history, it 
is said, extends to the time of Queen Sheba. Of their charac- 
ters we have but little knowledge. The following are supposed 
to be a part of the ancient Abyssinian alphabet: 


[SLZBUNMN 1 rho Oho) 
And this 
KHON =7N1IN HNL 


is the Auxium inscription, which is translated —“This is the 
sepulchral stone of Bazen;” the name attached to the family 
of certain Abyssinian kings. And the following, likewise, 
appears to be of the same class— 


Fs1sJ00(4 PoolAAYAA 


which was found at Auxium, much defaced by time and the 
weather. Many others of the like nature could be brought 
forward, but these will suffice to show the style of their origi- 
nal characters, which are said to vary but little from the 
modern. The small circles, thus [oo] are ancient, and serve to 
separate the words, and do not differ in their sense, with the 
modern [8.] The Amhamric has been long used in the Abys- 
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sinian court, and spoken in the neighboring provinces; though 
the Abyssinian books are written in the Gheez, which is spoken 
in the kingdom of Tigre. It is regarded by some as a dialect 
derived from the Arabic. The Gheez is considered much 
harder than the Amhamric, and contains five consonants, 
which, to the organs of Europeans, are extremely difficult; but 
the Amhamric is much softer, and has not that variety of 
grammatical forms found in the Asiatic. 


ACHEEN, OR, ACHI. 


The language of Acheen consists of a mixture of Malay and 
Batta, with all the jargon used by the Mahomedans of the East, 
whether Hindostan, Arabic, Tamul, or Moplay. The natives 
resemble the Moplays of Malabar, rather than any tribe of the 
Malays, and use many Moplay terms in their language. They 
use the Malay characters, or rather the Malay [Arabic] in use 
with the Eastern people. They are Mahomedans in religion, 
and keep on hand an extensive assortmen of priests. 


pease 


AFGHANISTAN. 


This extensive region is divided into two distinct territories, 
viz., Afghanistan, and Beloochistan; the former comprising 
the northern, and the latter the southern, and least extensive, 
portion. The whole region presents a sort of compound of 
Persia and Arabia.” They are, generally, a plain, unassuming, 
honest, and industrious people; and not what we may call the 
fierce. They are divided into two classes—the dwellers in 
tents and dwellers in houses. The former occupy themselves 
in war, &c,, and the latter (called Taujiks) occupy the towns, 
and conduct the mercantile, mechanical, and literary branches. 
Afghanistan has a language peculiar to itself, called the 


ee 


: 
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Pooshtoo, which bears a closer affinity to the Persian than any 
other, “one half of the terms belonging to it being derived 
from that source.” It is said that “a taste for learning is com- 
mon among the Afehans;” and “those who are considered well 
educated, are, in consequence of the near resemblance of the 
languages, generally acquainted with Persian literature.” 


BREBE, OR, ALCAISERA. 


The Alcaisera of Morocco, it is said, is not to be compared to 
that of Fez, but the Arabs from the neighboring mountains come 
there to make their purchases, by which this market has some 
activity. These mountaineers are all of a low stature, lean, 

_ burnt with the sun, and of a miserable appearance. They are 
most generally known by the name of the Brebes, they form a 
nation by themselves, and though most of them speak Arabic as 
well as the other inhabitants, yet they make use of an tdiom 
which has not the least resemblance to it, except in same words 
taken from it. There are several dialects of the Brebe language 
in the mountains. They are all poor, and form a jargon mixed 
with the Arabic. To write the Brebe language they employ 
the Arabian characters and orthography. 


BENGALESE. 


For the following remarks we are indebted principally to 
the work of the celebrated linguist, N. H. Halhead, on the 
grammatical structure of the Bengalese language; presented 
by Mr. William Meredith to the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia: 

“The Shanscrit, or sacred language of Hindostan, from 
whence the dialects of Bengal immediately proceed, is sup- 
posed a professors to be the most ancient and most excel- 
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lent in the world. They assert that it exceeds every other. 
Janguage in the number of its letters, and esteem this excess 
as an incontrovertible argument of its antiquity and superiority. 

“The Bengalese alphabet, like that of the Shanscrit, consists 
of fifty letters,” which will be exhibited in two departments, 
the vowels and consonants, or the first and second series. The 
first given represents the vowel arrangement, 


VOWELS, OR, FIRST SERIES. 
1 2 3 J 


m1.| lee. 


VI.j 7€ée. 


Vil. a. 


VILI.| ung’. x2 | 





The following rules are added, by the author of the Bengalese _ 
grammar, as important in obtaining their just powers: 

The o is given as in ko; aa, as in saw; ee, deep; 00, as in 
tooth; a, as in ba; i, as in tri; o as in most—soft; ou, as in 
bow. The characters ree, ree—Iee, lee, seem to be of a mixed 
nature, as comprehending both a vowel and a consonant, which — 
is sometimes true. The o is always an initial letter, which 
cannot possibly occur in the middle or end of a word, 
because its place is supplied by the short vowels, included 
in the preceding consonant. As for the word ko-roon— _ 


eae T —they write, Ka Ga I , koron, {to do.|— 
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‘The aa is also an initial, for the reason above mentioned. The o, 
or first part of this letter, is always dropped in the middle, or at 
the end of a word, after a comment: ee to wng, the same as in 
the series. Ung is of a compound species, used, in the Shan- 
scrit, as a substitute for the letter mo in the consonant orders, 
but without its inherent vowel. The mixture of the vowels 
and consonants is here easily discoverable; as the short o is 
added.only to mark that it begins the syllable, the dot or circle 
only remains of wng, whilst the inherent vowel supplies the 
place of 0; and oh, the last, or vin, 4, of this class is marked 
by two circles, called weeforg. It has no peculiar sound, but 
gives a certain forcible pronunciation to the vowel which is 
immediately before it. It is usual for the natives to defer the 
first series, and instruct their pupils in the consonants as the 
primary part, for the reason that every consonant is made to 
include in itself the short vowel necessary to its enunciation. 
The Hebrews had no sign to express the short vowel, before 
the invention of the Masoretic points. In the Arabic, it is 
rarely inserted, unless upon very solemn occasions, as in the 
Koran. In the modern Persian it is omitted. To all the con- 
sonants in the Shanscrit this short vowel is an invariable 
appendage, without any diacritical mark. This short vowel is 
differently uttered in the different languages. In the Shanscrit, 
it is called soor, or utterance; and, throughout Hindostan, has 
‘the sound of wh—in Pasigraphy, 9, and i/—in Pasigraphy, y ; 
and in the Arabic it is called fudtah, or open. This futtah, or 
fatha, is generally expressed, in European languages, by the 
short <, or, in Pasigraphy, a; but, in their utterance, resem- 
bles our u, as in bwtler, or, in Pasigraphy, 9. The Persians 
call this vowel zeber, or, above, on account of its position, 
which is the same as in the Arabic, which, like the chamelion, 
gets the color of eh—in Pasigrapby, a. But, in Bengal, it has 
the color of 0, or 9, as in chocolate. These letters are written 
from left to right, and placed under a peculiar and metrical 
vowel and consonant, arrangement, which is seldom met with 
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in other languages, and which renders it peculiarly easy to the 


memory. The consonants are given in the following order. 
¢ 


CONSONANTS, OR, SECOND SERIES. 


} ko fF k,ho!: a SY ig,ho af Nn, 000 4 
cho Oo ch,ho CR or j,ho ce | enee,O B: 
| 








to BE t,ho Tr ao d,ho ig aa,no wy | 

to ‘Sp t,ho af do 2 d,ho mf no oT 
| po a | pho XS bo <I b,ho A) mo | 
jo Pai ro “ lot wo it | 
sho of sho Y so Sf ho khy,o XP} 


It is to be observed that, in the Bengalese alphabet, all the 
names of the consonants commence with the respective conso- 
nants which they denote, as, ko, go, jo, &c., whereas, in the 
Enelish, seven of them are preceded by a vowel, as, ef, el, em, 
en, ar, ess, and ex. Hence it follows that the short vowels 
of the Bengalese is invariably subjoined. | 

‘Ko has the sound of k, as in koron; k,ho, the same k aspi- 
rated, as in maak’hon, [butter.] Go is pronounced like ¢ hard 
in gomo, [to go;] g, ho, the same g followed by an aspirate, 
distinctly uttered, as in tug—hard; ngoo,a has a strong, nasal 
sound, like nd in the French word, quand. It is only found in 
Shanscrit words, and then in a compound state, and has the 
sound of wn, or ung. Cho is the soft ch, as in charge; it also 
frequently bears the sound of s, strongly uttered: ch,ho, is the 
same letter aspirated, but, in common discourse, it is used as 
sh. Jo is pronounced, snidipepntndtat ey for j or z; j,Ao, is the 
former letter, aspirated as in booj-hon, [to undefetaltels Gneeo 
is the second nasal letter, and never used but in the Shanscrit 
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words, and in a compound form, when it bears a sound 
approaching to n, preceded by a nasal g. To is the letter ¢: 
t,ho, is the same as the former, aspirated like the th in sweef- 
heart. Do isthe d in power: this letter has frequently the 
sound of r. D,ho is the same d, with a separate aspirate, as 
D,haakaa, (written and pronounced by Europeans Dacca,) the 
name of a city. Aa,no, is the third nasal of the series, with a 
sound like m, as in its name, but confined to the Shanscrit. 
To is the common t, as in toome [you;] t,ho is the same letter, 
with a separate aspirate, as in t,haakon, [to be.] Do is the 
letter d, as in dak,hon, [to see;] d,o is d with an aspirate, as 
a bod,h, [knowledge.] ,Gno, or no, is the fourth in the order of 
nasals, as.naaree, [a woman.] Po is the common p. P,ho: 
this is a distinct p and h, as in ship-head; but in common dis- 
course, like phol [fruit] and phool [a flower.] Bo has the sound 
of b; bho is d, with an aspirate, as b, haalo, [good.] mo, or 
mo, is the fifth nasal, but has the sound of m, as manoosh, [a 
man.] Jo has the sound of j; and, with a mark beneath, it 
becomes the y. Ro is distinguished from bo either with a 
stroke across, or a dot beneath it. Lo is two forms of | as bol, 
[strength,] confounded with no, in shape, and not unfrequently 
in sound. Wo is w in the Shanscrit, and, in the Bengalese, bo. 
Sho, and sho, are equally tortured to sh. Ho is a strong aspi- 
rate; and khyo isa compound character. These letters are , 
capable of great variations, not only in vowel combinations, 
but in the pholaas, ungko, and the ashko, with numerous sys- 
tematic changes, &c. 


BULGARIAN. 


Bulgaria is a province of Turkey. Their character favors 
_ much the Illyrian, but the dialect is Sclavoniac. We cannot, 

for want of space in this edition, insert their forms, but will 
give their order and powers in the English letters, to wit :-— 


a, b, Vy £5 d, @, X, Z, dz, i, k, 1, Mm, N, O, P, Fy 8, t, Ys f, ps, sch, ja. 
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CELTIC. 


“This language, under all its disadvantages from the subject 
ing powers ar Greece and Rome, and afterwards from Saxon 
innovations in this country, is still spoken with ‘much purity 
upon’a great part of the continent, and in the-islands of Scot-_ 
land, and it exists at this day, one of the greatest living monu-~ 
ments of Antiquity.’ The alphabet of the Celto-Britons 1s 
composed of twenty-three letters, which are given in their aay 
and figure, to wit :— 


A, B, K, D, E, F, GH, CH, CH, I, J, Ly M,N, 0, 
PIR, ST, Vere | 


These are divided into vowels and consonants; the vowels are 
A, E,1,0,U,andw. All of these letters are used after the English 7 
manner except c’H, which is pronounced as the word sac’h, that 
is, separate. The Celto-Briton possesses, like most other lan- / 
guages, its great varieties of grammatical construction. — 


CHALDEE. 


Chaldea, or Babylonia, a kingdom of Asia, and the most an- 
cieht in the world, was founded by Nimrod, the son of Cush, - 
and grandson of Ham, who, according to some historians, built 
Nineveh, the capital of Assyria. 

* Philologists are much divided in their sentiments or opinions - 
respecting the antiquity of this language. Pliny informs us 
that Gellius attributed letters to the Egyptian Mercury, and 
others to the Syrians. The learned Roman just mentioned, sup- 
poses that the Assyrian letters were prior to any record of his- 
tory, and by these he undoubtedly meant the Chaldean. It should 

_seem most probable, that the language used by the antediluvian 
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patriarchs bore the greatest analogy to this, especially when it 
is universally allowed that they inhabited that part of the globe, 
whence many have thought the Chaldean to have been prior to 
the Samaratan and Hebrew.” The Hebrew will be found to be 
the same as the later Chaldean. The Jewsseem to have lost the - 
use of the Samaratan character under the seventy years captivity 
in Babylon, and instead of it to have adopted the characters 
aye used by the Chaldeans, in which the Hebrew 
is at present printed. We find, likewise, 
that a small part of the Old Testament was 
written in the Chaldee, but the Aramitic or 
Syriac, or, as it is sometimes called, the Syrio- 
Chaldaic, was the language which the Jews 
spoke when Christ came into the flesh, and 
into that language at a very early period of 
the Christian era, was the New Testament 
first translated, which was done in two dis- 
tinct versions, termed the Peshito and the 
Philoxenian. | 
The most ancient letters are supposed to 
be those in the second column, with small 
circles, called celestial, and said to have been 
composed by the ancient astrologers, from the 
figures of certain stars, and represented in 
two hemispheres. Thé second class, or third 
column, represents those which Thesus Am- 
brosius asserted to have been brought from 
heaven by the angel Rapuart, by whomit 
was communicated to Adam, who used it in 
composing psalms after his expulsion from 
the terrestial paradise. ‘Some authors pre- 
tend that Moses and the prophets used this 
| letter, and that they were forbidden to divulge 
: it to mortal man.” The third class alphabet 
is also supposed to have been used by Adam. It is not given in 


a 





se Smo oC” 


OEP hy Son FILE 


@COae G ILEASoE Sy bo 


of 
ge 0 Sd og bp B erin 


oh 
ie) 
a 


SJadk 


Ni 
fl 
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this work. There are a great number of Chaldean alphabets of 
different ages and titles. The fourth is given in the following 


, MeanVerc— 


AaNISCISIG WDY 


“‘These were brought from the Holy Land to Venice, when ~ 
the Christian princes made war against the infidels. This is a 
handsome letter, and, it is said, was the same that Seth engraved 
upon the two columns, mentioned in chapter 3d of the first 
book of Josephus. It is also said that there is in Ethiopia a 
treatise on divine subjects, written in this character, by Enoch, 
which is preserved with great care and considered as canoni- 
cal.” The fifth class, (not given for want of space,) is said to 
have been used by Noah. The sixth is attributed to Ninus, the 
first king of the Assyrians. The seventh class or kind is said to 
have been used by Abraham, and the eighth is likewise asserted to 
have been used by the same. The ninth is very beautiful and 
well arranged under the circles or r stars, like the first, and are 
as follows :— 


BUY IT NAVEEN OSE vit 


be ae ee hh eee ed s 


Ake EX kV 


o “ph “"p* — ‘ts T. BOD Oe 


“‘This character is represented to be the same on which the 
tables of the law, that were given to Moses, were written, and 
are known to the Hebrews under the name of Malachim, or 
Melachim.” The tenth, with the circles or stars, like the last, 
though differing in figure, are said to have been used by the 
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Hebrews in the wilderness, in the time of Moses; and Duret 
says that this character was given to Abraham when he depart- 
ed from the land of Chaldea for Canaan. The eleventh kind 
or class is attributed to the Phenicians, and even to Moses. 
The twelfth, or ancient Hebrew, is also supposed to have been 
used in the time of Moses, and from which most of the other 
Chaldean alphabets are derived. , The thirteenth is a beautiful 
character, “used by a nation of Mesipotamia, called Begadet, 
now under the Turkish dominion.” Fourteenth, Thesus Am- 
brosius, in his treatise on various languages and characters, calls 
this Judaic, and Fournier says that it was used by the Jews dur- 
ing their captivity in Babylon, It is an elegant character. The 
fifteenth is a character used in Persia and Media, and once by 
the Jewish inhabitants of Babylon. Itis likewise an elegant and 
systematic character. The sixteenth is an alphabet found in the 
Grimani library at Venice, and, contrary to all other Chaldean, 
is written from left to right; and some assert that this is the 
character of the Maronites, and inhabitants of Asia, on the 
borders of the Red Sea. The seventeenth is supposed to be an 
ancient Chaldean, and the eighteenth is the present Hebrew 
character. 

The insertion of the whole of these eighteen alphabets would 


cause other matters of greater importance to be sorbate from 
other parts of this edition. 


CANADAS. 


Many of the inhabitants, particularly in Lower Canada, are 
of French extraction, and at one time the French language was 
almost universally used, but since it has come into the hands of 
the British, the English has superseded it. 
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CHARLEMAGNE. 


“This great emperor, who restored learning to Italy, France, 
and Germany, encouraged the formation of good letters in his 
dominions, those in use having degenerated into bad imitations 
of the shape of the Lombard, Saxon, and Franco-Gallic.”— 
There are three alphabets that bear his name, which appeared 
early in the ninth century. He did not distinguish the capitals 
from the smaller letters, but used the small as the large. They 
are as follows—this is the first class, the others differ consider- 
ably— 


ZI fret erunen mr 


m n’ 





CHILIAN. 


The original language of Chili, is generally termed the Arau- 
canian, and is called by the natives Chili-dugu, the Chilian ~ 
tongue. The alphabet contains the same letters as the Latin, 
except the x, which is in truth no more than a compound letter. 
The s, is only to be found in about twenty of their words and 
never, occurs in their terminations. The z is still less likely to 
be met with. ~Besides these, the Chilians have a mute 5, and a 
peculiar v like the Greek and the French, which is sometimes 
changed tor. They have a nasalia, and a TH, which is pro- 
nounced by pressing the tongue against the roof cf the mouth 
The latter is frequently changed into cu, as chegua, for 
thegua, (a dog.) There is not a single gutteral letter or vocal 
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aspirate, avery singular circumstance with an uncivilized people. 
All the words of their language terminate in either of the six 
vowels. This language is very copious, and what is remark- 
able, many Latin and Greek words correspond to the Chilian 
tongue. 


CHAPTER XX. 
General Letters. 


CHINESE. 


“China demands the attention of christian philanthropists, 
with regard to the antiquity of its origin, the extent of its ter- 
ritory, the amount of its population, and the advance of its 
civilization. In nearly all these respects, we shall find that it 
rises superior to every other unevangelized country, and stands 
forward with a prominence which bespeaks it the greatest of 
pagan nations.”—(Vide Medhurst’s, Gutzlaff’s, Morison’s and 
Abiel’s China, &c.)—In age, China claims the highest antiquity. 
Part of its history, is considered fabulous, and has been divided, 
according to native documents, into Fabulous, Traditionary, and 
Historical periods. 

The Fabulous extends back far beyond the Mosaic accounts 
of the creation, and is not credited, even by most of the Chinese 
writers. 

The Traditionary period extends back within the Mosaic 
account of the creation, and represents such characters as con- 
firm the Scriptural authenticity. 

The Historical period extends back two thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-six years before Christ, and furnishes us with 
twenty-nine dynasties, up to the present Tartar Emperor, with 
a chain of two hundred and thirty-eight monarchs, including 
their dispositions, wars, good and bad acts, with most of their 
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noted transactions, populations, conditions, inventions, &c: 
through their periods of seventy-five cycles. : 

Their original possession was but small, commencing north of 
the Yang-tsze Kiang, and spreading gradually south of this vast 
river until they advanced to the province of Kwang-tong, or 
Canton, and thence out to the islands of the neighboring seas, 
including Cochin China, and Tonquin. And being them- 
selves conquered by the Tartars, they, increasing in power, 
have extended far beyound their former bounds, and have now 
indeed become one of the most mighty and numerous people of 
the eastern hemisphere; numbering nearly one-third of the 
earth’s population. The voice of whose monarch is heard and 
obeyed from Pekin to E-le, and from the capitol~to Canton, 
among several hundred millions of people. “ By its new ac- 
cession of territory, China has come into the neighborhood of 
the British possessions, and, though originally so distant from us, 
seems to shake hands across the Himalaya mountains, and invite 
western nations to publish amongst them the elad tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” 

“The Chinese language, both the oral and written mediums, 
are of the most primitive order. Their words are all mono- 
syllabic, and their characters symbolic, while both continue as 
they most probably existed in the earlier ages of antiquity.” 
‘Their traditions tell us that in the infancy of their empire, 
events were recorded by means of knotted cords, as among the 
Peruvians. These were soon found indistinct, and pictorial re- 
presentations were resorted to, similar to those once used by the 
Mexicans. The abridged plan of the Egyptains was then adopt- 
ed, and curiologic, tropical, and symbolic hieroglyphics were 
used, till all these proving insufficient, arbitrary marks were in- 
vented, and increased till the present written medium, with a 
iis variety and multiplicity, was fermed.” 

‘** Their characters are divided into six classes ; first, pictorial, 
or those which bear some resemblance to the object, such 
as sun, moon, mountain, river, field, house, boat, tortoise, 
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fish, horse, sheep, swallow, bird, &c.” “The second, metaphori- 
cal, or those which derive a meaning from something else; thus, 
the character for ‘handle,’ signifies also ‘authority, that for 
‘raw hides,? means likewise ‘to strip,? while that for ‘heart,’ 
signifies also ‘mind, &c. Third, indicative, or those which in- 
dicate the sense by the formation of the character, as a man 
above ground signifies ‘above,’ and one underneath ‘below.’ 
Fourth, constructive, or those which. derive their signification 
from the component parts of their character, as by the symbol 
for ‘fire,’ and that for ‘surround,’ mean, together, ‘to roast,’ and 
the symbol for ‘ metal,’ with that for ‘distincuish, mean, when 
united, ‘to refine in the furnace,’ with many others. Fifth, deri- 
vative, or those which are formed from other characters, with 
a slizht variation, as the character for ‘old,’ if turned a little to 
the right instead of the left means ‘to examine, and that for 
‘great,’ with an additional dot, means ‘ very great.’ Sixth, pho- 
- netic, or those in which form and sound harmonize together, as 
the characters for ‘river,’ and ‘stream,’ in which three drops 
represent the water, combined with other characters, whose 
sound is well known, to give some clue to the pronunciation.” 
“According to these six modes, all the Chinese characters have 
been formed, and thus they have arrived at the construction of 
their written language. The principle on which it is based, is 
that of assigning a separate character for each word, and, with 
the exception of the sixth division, above enumerated, of estab- 
lishing no connection between form and sound. By this means 
the symbols of the Chinese language have become very nume- 
rous, and can hardly be learned without great difficulty.” “It 
will soon be perceived, that, however involved the characters 
appear, they are all composed of six kinds of strokes, which, 
variously combined and repeated, constitute the formidable em- 
blem which startles and confounds the beginner. These strokes 
are the horizontal, the perpendicular, the dot, the oblique slant- 
ing to the right, that to the left, and the hooked. On further 
ogee it will appear that the characters are resolvable 
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into elements, as well as strokes, some of which occur very fre- 
quently, and are frequently repeated several times in a single 
character. The whole number of elements is two hundred and 
fourteen, but only fifty of these enter into frequent composition — 
with other characters, and about ten or a dozen may be recog- 
nized, in some form or other, in every sentence. _ Indeed, the 
component parts of a character may be familiar to the student, 
while both sound and meaning are unknown.” Their elements 
refer, generally, to very simple and well known things, actions, 
&e. | 

“The radical is generally discernable without much difficulty, 
and by a calculation of the additional number of strokes, the 
position of the given character in the dictionary is ascertained, 
almost as readily as by the alphabetic mode.” Each character 
occupies a square, of whatever number of marks it may be com- 
posed. The Chinese read from top to bottom, and proceed 
from the right to the left. Their paper beig thin, they write 
and print only upon one side of it; their pages number but eighty, 
in the generality of printed works, which are bound in thin 
covers. Their characters are not set up after the manner of the 
general process of type, observed in most nations, but are en- 
graved on boards or blocks, in words, seatences, &c. which in 
many respects is conducted with nearly the cheapness and faci- 
lities of printing by type. i 

“The Chinese language is monosyllabic, inasmuch as the 
sound of each character is pronounced by a single emission of 
the voice, and is completed at one utterance.” “The joining 
of two monosyllables, to form a phrase for certain words, as 
fah-too for ‘rule,’ wang-kee to express ‘ forget,’ &c. does not 
militate against the assertion above made, for the two parts of the 
term are still distinct words, which are merely thrown together 
in a phrase, for the purpose of definiteness in .conversation.” 
As the Chinese do not divide their words into elementary sounds, 
they know but little of spelling; but they have a method of 
determining and describing particular enunciations, which 
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nearly answers their purpose. “The plan they adopt, is to 
divide each word into its initial and final; and then, taking two 
other well-known characters, one of velit has the given ini- 
tial, and the other the final, they unite them together, and form 
the sound required. This they call splitting the sounds: and 
though, from ignorance of the principles of orthography, they 
sometimes divide the sounds improperly, while, from the various 
sounds attached to the characters adduced, the result is fre- 
quently unndetermined, yet it is the best method they have, 
and is employed in all their dictionaries. A reference to the 
initials and finals of the Mandarin dialect, will enable the 
reader to see what sounds it contains, and what articulations 
hs educated Chinese are ccpable of pronouncing.” The ini- 
tials (in pasigraphy) are 


6,f, ¢,n,, h, ©, k, I, m, n, p, s, fa, ZZ, t, 2, By; 


and the forty-three finals are as follows :— 


a, 1, 2M, AM, WEN,, Di, W, Bw, Cc, Y, CM, cwe, cay, 

Ca, CB, CAM, CM, CO, CC, COOM, COM, CDR, CO, VR, 

ViR., 0, ©, DO, COM, 97, ON, Or, ov, oa, Ore, Ow, 
ODi2, OAH,, OAR,, OF, CO, GO, 0. 

“ By this, it will be seen, that the 6 and d are wholly wanting 
in the Mandarin dialect; the r has no vibratory sound; and 
that m and ng are the only consonants among the finals; while 
all the rest have vowel terminations.” “ Were all these initials 
to be joined with the several finals, they would produce by 
their union nine hundred and forty-six monosyllables. They 
are not, however, varied to their utmost extent; and three 
hundred and two different monosyllables are all that the Chinese 
really extract from these combinations.” Their characters are 
called radicals or roots ; which may be scen in the plate op- 
posite page 102, (as given per Hager.) 

No. 1, yih, one, the first quality, straightness, perfection ; 
2d, kuen, ascent; 3d, chu, a point, apex; 4th, pie, bent, down- 
wards; 5th, ye, bent outwards; 6th, kieu, hooked ; 7th, uA, two, 
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second; double, repetition; 8th, tew, head; 9th, jin, a man; 10th, 
jin, aman; 11th, je, entrance, to enter; 12th, pa, eight; 13th, 
kiung, any thing; 14th, mie, a covering; 15th, ping, two drops, 
icicles; 16th, kie, a bench, table, support; 17th, kan, an abyss, 
or descent ; 18th, tao, a knife, a sword, a hatchet, scythe; 19th, 
lie, force, strength; 20th, pao, complex or rolled up, always on 
the right; 21st, pte; a spoon or saddle ; 22d, fang, a chest. or 
coffer ; 23d, Ate, a box, (nearly as 22;) 24th, xe, ten—the last 
in the series of Chinese muneration; 25th, po, derivation by tor- 
toise ; 26th, cée, to cut, always on the right; 27th, Aan, a place of 
abode, or rest, a shelter; 28th, cv, any thing ttiancular, union ; 
29th, yew, more, ‘again, still; 30th, kew, the mouth; 31st, yu, an 
enclosure, to surround; 32d, tu, the earth, one of the five 
Chinese elements, generally put on the left hand; 33d, szu, OF 
isze, a man of letters, a doctor, a mandarin, a governor, and the 
general title of supremacy ; 34th, cz, to come after, to follow ; 
35th, suz, nearly the same as the former for shape and significa- 
tion; 36th, ste, the evening; 37th, tae, creat, ereatness; 38th, 
niu, a woman; 39th, cve,a son;-40th, mien, a roof, or ridge; 
41st, cun, the tenth part of a Chinese foot ; 42d, siao, little, a 
little; 43d, vang, crooked or gibbous, written in other forms 
likewise ; 44th, 22, a corpse; 45th, cao, grass, herbs, flowers ; 
46th, can, a mountain; 47th, chwen, a river, written likewise in 
another form; 48th, kung, an artisan, art, workman, workman- 
ship; 49th, kze, thine, to thee, thee pronounced y; 50th, kin, 
hat, bonnet, mitre; 51st, kan, a shield, buckler; 52d, yao, sub- 
tle, thin; 53d, yen, shop, warehouse ; 54th, yin, to go a long 
journey; 55th, kung, to join hands; 56th, ye, to dart, take, to 
catch, in compounds on the right; 57th, kung, a bow; 58th, kie, 
a hog, a boar, changed in the character; 59th, xan, feathers ; 
60th, che, the left foot ; 61st, sz, the heart, will, mind, inward,’ 
changed in its character; 62d, ko,a lance, always on the right; 
63d, hw, an inner door, (changed ;) 64th, wen, the hand; 65th, che, 
a branch, limbs of a tree; 66th, po, affairs of business, (changed,) 
and always on the right; 67th, ven, composition, ornaments of 
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writing; €8th, tez, a bushel, or ten, cing, a Chinese measure ; 


69th, kin, a Chinese pound of sixteen ounces, or twenty-two of 
the English; 70th, fang, square ; 71st, vu, not, nothing; 72d, 
je, the sun, day ; 73d, ywe, to say, mouth; 74th, ywe, the moon; 
75th, muh, a tree, wood 7 76th, kiew, to be defective, a de- 


ficiency, to owe, a debt, debtor, in compounds always on the 


right ; 77th, chu, to stop, an impediment, an obstacle ; 78th, ya, 


to die, evil death; 79th, chu, a staff, a prop, to kill, in com- 
- pounds always on the right ; 80th, mz, mother, when pronounced 
- vu, it implies prohibition ; 81st, pt, to assimulate, coalesce, unite, 
a measure, a rule; 82d, mao, wool, down, feathers, hair, grass ; 
83d, xi,a family name or title ; 84th, ki, the air, always on the 
right; 85th, nz, water, changed in compounds; 86th, Ao, fire, 


changed in compounds; 87th, chao, nails, claws, animals or 
birds, changed in compounds; S8th, fw, father; 89th, yao, or 
iiao, to imitate, imitation; 90th, pan, an outward prop; 91st, 
pien, an inward prop, leaves of a book; 92d, ya, the teeth; 93d, 
nieuw, an ox, (changed;) 94th, kiwen, a dog, (it is sometimes 
changed ;) 95th, yo, precious stones, gems; 96th, ywen, black, 
dark; 97th, kua, cucumbers, melons; 98th, wa, bricks, tiles ; 
99th, kan, relishing, sweet, agreeable; 100th, seng, to bring 
forth, to be born; 101st, yung, to apply, to use, useful; 102d, 
tien, cultivated or arable land; 103d, pie, pieces of linen, 
(changed ;) 104th, cie, sickness, disease ; 105th, po, to mount; 
106th, pe, white, pure, sincere; 107th, pz, the skin, a hide; 
108th, ming or min, vessels used in eating and drinking, dishes; 
109th, muh, the eyes, changed; 110th, mew, a hooked or barbed 
weapon; 111th, xi, to dart, an arrow, or javelin; 112th, we, a 
stove ; 113th, xi, spirits, to make manifest, to reveal; 114th, jeu, 


- lightness, velocity, alacrity, diligence; 115th, ho, grain, rice, 


and the various kinds of corn; 116th, div, aden, cavern; 117th, 
he, nigh, upright, firmly fixed ; 118th, cho, a reed, when changed 
it ig above the character; 119th, mz, vice; 120th, me, silk 
thread; 121st, few, vessels of earthenware; 122d, vang, a net, 
when changed it is always above the character; 123d, yang, 
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sheep, a lamb, a goat, kid; 124th, yu, wings, feathers, 
(changed ;) 125th, Jao, an old man; 126th, wh, and; 127th, 
lit, a harrow; 128th, urh, the ear, (changed;) 129th, yu, to 
draw, paint, to write; 130th, 70, flesh; 131st, chin, a king, 
minister, or a vassel; 132, cu, himself, from, out of ; 133d, cha, 
to read, to arrive at, even to, very; 134th, kiew, a mortar; 
135th, ve, the tongue; 136th, chuen, to err, to contradict; _ 
137th, chuen,a ship; 138th, ken, limits, boundary, to stop; 
139th, se, colours, also luxury; 140th, cao, grass or flowers, 
herbs, when changed above the character; 141st, Aw, a tiger’; 
142d, hoez, or chung, worms, insects and animals; 143d, hive, 
blood; 144th, hing, to go, proceed, make, operate, the elements, 
—this character is sometimes divided, and a part placed on 
the right, and part on the left; 145th, y, a vest, the clothes, 
(changed ;) 146th, sz, the west—in compound characters it is 
always above; 147th, kven, to look on, to see, perceive—gene- 
rally on the right in compounds; 148th, ko, a horn; 149th, 
yen, to speak, to say words; 150th, ko, a valley; 151st, ten, 
peas, and the like, beans, &c.; 152d, x, swine, hogs ; 153d, cha, 
reptiles, animals without feet ; 154th, poet, sea-shells, a pearl, a 
precious thing ; 155th, che, of carnation colour ; 156th, chen, to 
go; 157th, co, feet, rich, wealthy, to sufilce, (changed ;) 158th, 
xin, I, myself, the animal body; 159th, kin, or che, a wheel, 
mill, chariot, to be carried; 160th, sin, acrid, pungent; 161st, 
xin, the hour from seven till nine in the evening; 162d, cho, 
proceeding, used, always with the compounds; 163d, ye, an en- 
closure, a camp or city, (changed ;) 164th, yen, the hour from 
five till seven in the evening; 165th, cay, colour, to pluck; 
166th, dee, a Chinese mile—of which a degree contains two. 
hundred and fifty; 167th, kin, metals; 168th, chang, long, re- 
mote, great, lasting, always; 169th, mun, a door, a- gate, 
(changed;) 170th, few, a mound of earth, (changed ;) 171st, taz, 
or y, to extend what remains—in compounds on the right; 
172d, chut, wings—in compounds on the right; 173d, yu, rain, 
(changed—and generally over the character ;) 174th, cing, 
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blue; 175th, fz, no, false, it is not so; 176th, mein, face, sur- 
face, outside ; 177th, ke, skin, hide, defensive armour; 178th, 
goet, skin, or hide, tanned leather; 179th, kien, leek, garlic; 
180th, yw, a sound, harmony; 181st, ye, the head—it is used 
only in compounds, and then on the right; 182d, fung, the 
wind ; 183d, f7, to fly—in compounds on the right ; 184th, ze, 
to eat food; 185th, wen, the head, beginning, origin; 186th, 
hang, a pleasant smell, fragrance, virtue; 187th, mah, a horse ; 
188th, ko, a bone, bones; 189th, kao, lofty, eminent, noble,. 
excellent; 190th, pzen, or piao, long hair—used in compounds 
above the character; 191st, teu, a battle, quarrels, to fight ; 
192d, chang, sacrafice, wine; 193d, lie, a sort of tripod, a per- 
fume—and ke, to obstruct, to interpose ; 194th, kwez, a ghost, a 
dead person; 195th, yw, fish; 196th, meao, a bird—mostly on 
the right hand; 197th, dz, barren ground; 198th, do, a stag; 
199th, mz, wheat, barley, grain, ricc, paddy; 200th, mah, 
hemp; 20\st, hoang, yellow; 202d, xu, millet, a species of 
maize ; 203d, he, a block; 204th, chi, to embroider; 205th, 
mung, a sea-monster, turtles, worms, frogs, &e.; 206th, ting, a 
vase, a tripod; 207th, kw, to drum, adrum; 208th, xv, a mouse, 
mice; 209th, pz, a nose; 210th, cz, to adorn, an ornament; 
211th, chee, the teeth, especially the incissors ; 212th, lung, a 
dragon, a serpent; 213th, kwez, a tortoise; 214th, yo, a wind 
instrument, a pipe in general, an organ, &c. 

“The modes of writing to be met with in the Chinese books 
are various; viz. the ancient form, the seal character, the gro- 
tesque, the regular, the written, and the running hand; assimi- 
lating to our uncial, black, Grecian, Roman, Italic, and manu- 
script forms of writing. The ancient form shows, in some 
measure, how the Chinese characters were constructed; for in 
it we find various objects delineated as they appear in nature. 
The seal character, as it is called—because found engraven on 
seals—differs from the usual form in being entirely composed 
of horizontal and perpendicular strokes, without a single oblique 
or circular mark belonging to it—resembling in some degree 


e , 
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the arbitrary marks used among the Egyptians. The regular 
and exact form, is that met with in all Chinese books, from 
which the written form differs, as much as cur Italic from the 
Roman letters. The running-hand seems to have been invented — 
for the purpose of expediting business; and by the saving of 
strokes, and the blending of characters, enables the transcriber — 
to get over a creat deal ie: work in little time. Such produésil ; 
tions are not easily decyphered, and yet the Chinese are so fond — 
of this ready, and, in their opinion, graceful mode of writing, — 
that they frequently hang up specimens of penmanship in the ’ 
most abbreviated form,as ornaments to their shops and parlours, — 
The Chinese writers are generally so practised in the use of the — 
pencil, that they run down a column with the utmost rapidity, 
and would transcribe any. given quantity of matter as soon as 
the most skilful copyist in England.” , 
‘In the science of grammar, the Chinese have made no pro-_ 
eress; and among the hosts of their literati, no one seems to | 
have turned his attention to this subject.” Nor have they 
learned to distinguish the parts of speech, but “they divide 
their words into ‘living and dead,’ ‘real and empty;? a ‘living — 
word? is 2 verb, and a ‘dead word? a substantive ; while both of 
these are called ‘real? in distinction from particles, which are 
termed ‘empty.’ They also distinguish words as ‘important? — 
and ‘unimportant.’ These constitute their principal features, 
&e. . 2 


COPTIC, 


“This character, which Fournier calls the ancient Coptic, 
was used by the inhabitants of a city of Egypt, called Coptos, 
whence the Cophlites derive their origin. They were Chris 
tians, and flourished in great numbers in the time of Dioclesian, 
who. put many to death, and sent the rest in exile.” The 
second style of this character, or the second alphabet, “ has a 
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Of four — 
Strokes 





ll be dcbaibas 
NIM EF Ip sy 
RAIA ER 
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Of five 
Strokes, 
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BE SPER th 


| ray : 4 4 3 | qla 
KEKE s BRS 


ARORA IKKE 


CHINESE RADICALS. 








Of seven 
Strokes. 
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jal 
RA 
<= 
EL 
= 


roan ~ ee) a7 = 
co ~ ~ sen co 
es b = so] es 


SLE wy Fe 
SHEP ao. eS 





‘CHINESE RADICAIS, 


“484 = 189 rey 
nS A 
ow Jal 198 w 
i vw) Ly 






x He CEN 
ei ig2 | 26> on Wwe 


Of twelve 
Strokes. 





‘ SOF ten Of eleven 
rlt.ees Strokes, Strokes. 


oe 
7 eT Pees Yi 





CHINESE RADICALS. » 

“ B Ss Extras that belon& to the 

of thirteen 544 radicals. Their numbers q 

. Strokes. f key correspond with the former, ; 

1 sebe m 

Of sixteen | 

strokes. | 6 4 ssf] 93 ye | 
9 4 61 WW 95 > 

st) op og 

6T Iss “Sy 1is KR 

2 si "a 122 fi] | 
“JL * x 124 A 

43 8 ee Fi “¥ 

ay | 87 5y “5% wy : 

26fy g5 WY 145 Fe 

a * iss 13 





a: 





; &: Str = 
NG ‘OKeS. 
; Of fourteen 214, ? 


Strokes. - ror a 





“Yi These é some- 


170 ne age | 
times written for 
Of fifteen ee 173 
Strokes. | the larger. b Sai 162 x 
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_ CHINESE SEALS AND GROTESQUE CHARACTERS. | 





First aig White letter Stile, 


AT: gh dn OUR ERE MY oe 

CREE ey aaa, puss 

> mame 

Lagi Bereta 3 

7k wie B 

7. s : ey Nee Sa 
in Fat a wean? te 
# ey npn Se Sia: LB 2 ae 
: < 
% 
& 
5 
pet 





KEY TO THE CHINESE RADICALS AND DICTIONARY. 


In order to ascertain the situation of a character, or word, in 
the Chinese, the student should count the number of strokes i in 
the Radicals, and look for that number in the Dictionary. 


SIEN. 
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great affinity to the Greek, from which it evidently appears to 
Hive been formed, and was introduced into Egypt under the 
successors of Alexander.. The Coptic language, which is only ~ 
to be met with in the books of the Christians of Egypt, is a 
_ mixture of the Greek and the ancient Egyptian tongues, and 


_was used by them in their translations of their sacred writings 
and church books. The Coptic is as follows :— 


DBITACHCHOLILKA 
ayer by) gyod,” (typ “sp oom e, goth, ay, I; 

UN ZOnPpc f Lexw 
m %Mm, Xx; 0, pt, s 4, u, ph, ch, ps. 


od 


CHEROKEE. 


The Cherokee letters number eighty-six, which are as fol- 
lows :— 


RDVDW MG FI CoPA1 3 y% 
bP & md oF oO&G WBA 
oh ée&érae 9S Y4 HF ECWwW 
Uf OcR RK AROE 
© EF ow Redor sk 1 OG 
GY 1A2tI £.@ t ou b&b xtss 
PPEHL @ wat | XJ 
a f— 


No. 1, is short a; 2long a; 3lah; 4: tsee; 5 nah; 6 weeh;'7 weh; 

8 leeh; 9 neh; 10 mooh; 11 keeh; 12 yeeh; 13 seeh; 14 clanh; 

15 ah; 16 lub 17 leh; 18 hah ; 19 woh; 20 cloh; 21 tals 22 
9 
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yahn; 23 lanh; 24 hee; 258s; 26 yoh; 27 un (French); 28 hoo; 
29 goh; 30 tsoo; 31 maugh; 32 seh; 33 saugh; 34 cleegh; 39 
queegh; 36 quegh; 37 sah; 38 quagh; 39 gnaugh (nasal); 40 
kaah ; 41 tsahn; 42 sahn; 43 neeh; 44 kah; 45 taugh; 46 keh ; 
47 taah; 48 kahn; 49 weeh; 50 eeh; 51 ooh; 52 yeh; 53 un 
(French); 54 tun; 55 kooh; 56 tsoh; 57 quooh; 58 noo; 59:naa; 
60 loh; 61 yu; 62 tseh; 63 tee; 64 wahn; 65 tooh; 66 teh; 
67 tsah ; 68 un (French); 69 neh; 70 —; 71 tsooh; 72 mah; 
73 clooh; 74 haah; 75 hah; 76 meeh; 77 clah;.78 yah; 79 
wah ; 80 teeh; 81 clech; 82 naa; 83 quh; 84 clah; 85 maah; 
86 quhn. The following characters are put together to spell 
Friend, ¥YQ&'F, and are sounded thus; “ Keeh—naa-—leh—eeh,’? 
“Keeh” is sounded short, “naa” broad, “Jeh” short, and “eeh” 
short. The inventor of this alphabet is Guess, a native and 
unlettered Cherokee, who, like Cadmus, has given to his people 
the alphabet of their language. By this it is said that the older 
Indians are enabled to read well by a few days study. They 
were taken from a document sent by Thomas L. McKenny, to 
the department of war, Washington, D. C., September 2, 1825, 
from Willstown, (Cherokee nation.) 


* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


General Letters. 


DENMARK. 


The language of this people is Teutonic, but the French and 
High Dutch are spoken by the nobility. Their language employs 
twenty-four letters, whilst they use the German characters. The 
English language is publicly taught at Copenhagen, as an im~ 
portant part of a superior education. The arts and sciences 
flourish to a considerable degree in Denmark, and a number 
of Latin schools are sustained at the royal expense. 
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DALMATHIAN. 


It is said that this character was invented by St. Jerome. It 
is generally considered difficult’ to pronounce, yet many mi* 
-sals, and even the Old and New Testaments, have been transla- 
ted into it from the Greek and Hebrew. The characters are as 


h no Sob 9 toh 








Esquimaux. (Es-ke-mo, by the natives) 


This class of people inhabit the coast of the north eastern 
part of British America, which is called Labrador. Their lan- 
guage is somewhat gutteral, though not very harsh or unpleasant. 
They have but few words, which are very significant; and the 
method they have of expressing new ideas by words composed 
from compounding the qualities of those things to which they 
would give names, is very easy and intelligible; so that the En- 
glish find no difficulty either in learning or speaking it. 

‘< There is no doubt, therefore, that,.if they were so inclined, 
they might easily teach these poor people. the use of letters, 
the principles of morality, and the doctrines of religion;” and 
thus establish commerce, and a more friendly and rational inter- 
course than exists at the present time. 
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EGYPTIAN. ; 

Before the Egyptians had a knowledge of letters they ex- 
pressed their thoughts by the representation of the forms of 
various animals, trees, plants, herbs, and even several of their 
own members, which they called Hieroglyphics. These they 
wrote from top to bottom, similar to the method adopted by the 
Chinese: It has been supposed that they confined the use of 
the Hieroglyphics to the nobility and learned, in order to dis- 
play some mystery to the lower classes. 

The following exhibits a portion of the Egyptian Hierogly- 
phic characters. 


oO 16 <b.) a a 
a &! 0 wx.| Sh 


fs Bp. caf «. 


m7 O», iB oes oi 


Their names are as follows:—A, Ahom, an eagle; B, Berbe, a cen- 
sor; E or A, Aka, a reed; K, Klaft, a cup; L, Laboi, alion;M, Moou 
water; N, Neph, an inundation; O, Osiris, a dog-headed deity; P, 
Presh, a mat; R, Ra, the Sun; S,Sion, a Star; T, Tot, ahand. They 
had likewise letters which were used by the Ethiopians, approach- 
ing to the Hebrew, but we have no certainty in regard to their 
language or writing. ‘There are seven kinds of alphabets, exhibi- 
tedin common asthe Egyptian. Thesus Ambrosius gives an ac- 
count of the first and second, and Fournier calls the third Isiac 
Egyptien, which, he informs us, is attributed to “ Isis, the Egyp- 


B, 
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tian goddess,” and the same calls the fourth, Lettres Sacrees, and 
says that they are attributed tothe Mercury Thot. The fifth has 
been said to be Hieroglyphic, but it does not appear to be such, 
even distantly. The sixth was discovered by the late Abbe Bartha- _ 
lemi, from whose sagacity and inquiries there is no doubt of it 
being Egyptian; and the seventh is considered the more modern, 
and differs from all the others in being written from right to left, 
which is as follows :— 


STFU Y H 


h, g> f, e; d, Cy b, Dy 


COOLS VEE 


Ps n, m, aa Fa i, 
oe X z 6 Q 2 we 


“There is not perhaps any language in the world which has 
experienced so much change, and profited so much by it, as the 
English. There is no doubt that the English was at one time 
the same, or similar, to the Gaul, and which is now believed to 
be the parent of the Celtic, Erse, Gaelic or Welch. There are 
now but few remains of the ancient British tongue, except in 
Wales, Cornwall, the isles and Highlands of Scotland, part of 
Ireland, and some provinces of France. The greater part 
of Britian, at one time, became a Roman province, and dis- 
seminated the Latin tongue, and the people being afterwards 
saa by laws written in Latin, must necessarily create a 
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mixture of languages. Thus the British tongue continued for 
some time mixed with the provincial Latin, until the Roman 
legions being called home, the Scots and the Picts took the 
opportunity to attack and harass England, upon which Vortigen, 
about 440, called the Saxons to his assistance, for which he re- 
warded them with the isle of Thanet and the whole country of 
Kent; but, they growing powerful and discontented, dispossessed 
the inhabitants of all the country eastward of the Severn, by 
which means the Saxon language was introduced.” 

In the beginning of the ninth century the Danes. invaded 


England, and became sole masters of it in about two hundred 


years, whereby the British language obtained a tincture of the 
Danish. But this did not make so great an alteration in the 
Anglo Saxon as the revolution in.1066, by William the First, 
who, as ‘a monument of the Norman conquest, and in imitation 
of the conquerors, endeavored to make his own language as 
generally received as his own commands; and thus the ancient 
English became an entire medley of Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman French. Since the restoration of learning, the 
sciences have been cultivated with such success in the British 
dominion, that in Astronomy, Anatomy, Natural History, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Chemistry, Medicine and the Fine Arts, in- 
numerable terms have been borrowed from the inexhaustible 
source of the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, and German langua- 
ges, which have all contributed something towards the compila- 


_ tion of the present English, so that it may be considered as a se- 


lection from all the languages of Europe. The Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet will be found under its title. The Old English letters 
are as follows :— 


IBCDEL SFE DK 
BKRGBFNODG 
8 STAGCCUXPZ. 
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‘The modern English alphabet is thus represented; 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN OP 
QRSTUVWXYZ. 


mee ce d-ef.ghijk lmnop qrsit 
uvVWX YZ 


» 
t 


Actording to Walker, the English lexicographer, the rules 
for spelling in the English, and the exceptions and extra methods, 
number in all five hundred and sixty. What an astonishing - 
mass of arbitrary ways to encourage foreigners to study this 
tongue, which, were they all presented at the first attempt in 
learning, would dishearten three-fourths of those who make any 
pretensions in this very difficult language. 


FRENCH. 


The French have become one of the first and most expert 
people of Europe, both in science and commerce. They have,, 
like most other European nations, adopted the Roman letters, 
and the Arabic figures, which adds so much beauty to language. 

The ancient French, which was used in the fifth century, and 


under their first race of kings, is as follows :— 


ADCDEPCGHIKLMHOP 


a, c, d, e, f, g, h,i, k, 1, m,n, 0, p, 
FT 8 Tye US By Ye 
The modern French alphabet consists of twenty-five letters 


in the following order :— 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVXY4Z. 
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These are divided into vowels and consonants The vowels are 
a, e, i, 0, and w, and their names are as follows, awe, bay, say, . 
day, aye, f, uzha, ash, e, z, ka, 1, m,n, 0, pay, que, aer, 8, tay, 
00a, vay, exce, hegreck, zed. | 

They use the marks of accent, pauses, periods, &c, more than 
‘most other nations. The sounds of Pasigraphy will be found 
useful in the acquisition of this highly important language. 


—- 


FINLAND. 

The Sclavonian tongue was formerly used in this country, 
but since it has come under the control of the kings of Sweeden, 
they Have spoken two languages, the Sclavon in one part, and 
the Sweedish tongue in another; so that the Russian and Ger- 
man letters are the principal characters in use. 

GEORGIAN. 

The first alphabet of this people is said to have been formed 
from the Greek, according to Postellus, who says, that the Geor- 
gians use that language in their prayers, but on other occasions 
they employ the Tartarian and Armenian letters. 

Those in use at the present time are the following, which are 
written from left to right, and these, their capital letters, are 
termed the sacred, from their having been used in transcribing 
their holy books. . 


CLL UP vk ©) 47bdedD 


a, b, gh, d, .€ Vv, 82, h, th; tess anas 


|—SOUHFLEOPFNOTI 


1, 0, Pp, 88 TT, &; V> . Apes ehh, cq, 8¢, 


ReaPsreyrPe La 


C, ZZ, Z, zz, cc, chh, bh, g, hha, hho. 


‘ 
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ps.ye 

Ala} @ Jawe. 
Bib] b ba. 
@ic|s tsay. 
D\d| d |da. 
GS e | &@ Ia, 

8 f f \ef. 
G19) & |chay. 
|| Ih |hah, 
eat 1 be: 
S |i | J ya. 
KE} Kk kah. 
A Pa oe 
MM] mm] ma] om. 
Mint we len. 
O}0 | © Joh. 
Pip] P |payh. 
OQ} q | Ko} koo. 
Rie lw fer. 
Sif |S less. 
Zit} t tay. 
U ju} ® foo. 
Biv} VW | fou. 
8} 10) ho| wayh. 
€AR kis ips. 
Yiy | y ipsiloni. 
3 5 |g ‘tset. 


ney YY 
ACCENTED LETTERS. 
4 or WS Yor €3 0 or 
‘DOUBLE LETTERS. 


dy, c, ft, ft, ff, B, 
6, ft, ff, tl. 


GERMAN. fi 
The German is an original language, 
and is said to be the basis of the Sweed- 
ish, Danish, and English; but among the 
people of fashion in that country it 1s 
almost superseded by the Frenca. 

From the German have been transla- 
ted many of our finest works, etc. 

The German alphabet contains twen- 
ty-six radical letters. Of these letters, 
five are vowels, which are express- | 
ed in the following manner; awe, a, 
e, 0, and 00. Their pronunciation is 
in most cases the same, which recom- 
mends the German language, as much 
perhaps as any other, for richness and 
native fluency, From these vowels there 
are formed several dipthongs, which 
resemble very accurately the Pasigra- 
phic compounds. They have no trip- 
thongs in use, and seldom place two 
vowels together for dipthongs, but for a 
prolongation of the voice when they are 
alike. Their consonants are pronounced 
just as the English, except g, v, and w- 
The g is pronounced hard, as in the word 
cive; v is like f; and w, is a sound be- 
tween 00 and f; the his sometimes pro- 
nounced very soft, as in. the roofen, (to 
rest,) and in most casesin the middle of 
a word it is not pronounced at all, but — 
shows that the foregoing vowel is long, 
as in the word Bahn, pronounced bawn, 
‘a path.) There are compound letters 

‘ 
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in the German, that are to be learned only by some little prac- 
tice, such as ch, ph, sch, sp, st, qu, kk, ss, ts, sh, &c., with 
many important and nice distinctions, that could not be given, 
(though wished) in a work so limited as this; but by a reference 
to the alphabet, you will see such as constitute the leading char- 
acters of the German tongue. ‘This language is very extensively 
spread over the nothern and eastern parts of Europe; andin many 
of the nothern kingdoms it has, with its dialects, become power- 
ful and learned, and has now extended largely throughout the 
United States. 


GOTHIC. 


“Tn the history of the North, we are informed that Ulphilas, 
or Gulphila, bishop of the Goths, who lived*in Mesia, about 
A. D. 370, was the first who invented the letters, or characters 
of this nation ;, and that he translated the Holy Scriptures out 
of the Greek into his proper language. Jean de Grand gives 
him full credit for the latter, but insists that the letters were in 
use before the bishop’s time. Other historians assert, that the 
Goths always had the use of letters, and what confirms this sen- 
timent is, that Le Grand, in his history of the Gothic characters, 
says, that before, or very soon after the flood, there were found 
engraved in letters on large stones, the memorable acts of great 
men.” The earliest Gothic alphabet seems to have been related 
to or taken from the Runic. The second alphabet is formed from 
the Greek and Latin, and is attributed to the same bishop 
_ Ulphilas, who is said to have formed them about A. D. 388. 
The third class alphabet is almost an exact figure of the small 
German, and has been a long time in use in some parts of France. 
It is attributed to Albert Durer, who flourished early in the 
sixteenth century. . 

The MESO GOTHIC is likewise attributed to the celebrated 
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bishop Ulphilas, and was used in the translation of the Holy 
ae eoeey ape is as follows :— 


ABTOEFGHi TRAM 


b, £5 d, e, Ty; @ 1, h, 1, k, iP 


- STIORST PAY: 


ie et, ss th, Qs ae Wal WOR sy 


Nn, 


— 


GREEK. 


Those alphabets given under this title were originally in use 
over almost the whole of Europe, and even those countries 
which did not speak the Greek language employed its characters. 
* Before the victories of Alexander, this language was princi- 
pally confined to Turkey in Europe, Sicily, Dalmatia, Anatolai, 
and the islands of the Archepelago. His generals and successors 
extended it over many parts of Asia and Eeypt; so that from 
the time of Alexander to that of Pompey, it may be considered 
as having been the most general language of the world; and 
what is truly astonishing, it continues to be spoken in a manner 
which would have been intelligible to the ancient inhabitants 
of Greece.” “This is perhaps an instance of the greatest lon- 
gevity of languages; few others have continued living and in- 
telligible more than five hundred years, whereas the Greek has 
survived three thousand five hundred years.”” The New Testa- 
ment, as well as the early fathers, have been written likewise 
in the Greek. In this the terms of art are very significant, 
which is the reason that modern languages borrow so many 
technical terms from it. , Hence it is, when any new machine, 
’ invention, or instrument, &c. is discovered, recourse is most 
generally had to the Greek for a name. 

‘Besides the copiousness and significancy of this language, 
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wherein it excels most, if not all others,” it possesses a fluency 
and richness that render it very proper for poetry &c. It has 
three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, and an abundance of 
tenses in its verbs, making a variety in discourse, and prevents 
that dryness always attending too great an uniformity. Besides 
thesethe modern Greek possesses many new words not to be found 
in the ancient. We may distinguish three ages of this tongue, the 
first of which ends at the time when Constantinople became 
the capital of the Roman empire : about A. D. 360; from which 
period the second continued, till the taking of that city by the 
Turks, in 1453; and the third from that to the present time. 

The opinion of Montfaucon appears 


‘ : aide highly probable, that the original alpha- 
rlyp|Gamma |g -bet of Cadmus consisted only of the six- 
ad a eles ¢ | teen following letters, A, B, Tr, A, E, 1, 
E |: |Epsilon je | KA, M,N, 0, I, P, =, T, Y, and that 
z\¢ | Zeta Z | Palamedes, during the Trojan war,added 
|H]q | Eta e | ©, 3, , X, and Simonides, long after- _ 
ied Ge Theta | th wards, the remaining four Z, H, ¥, Q. 
. i ts 5 i But Westenius tells us, that Pythagoras 
‘A A i. 5-1} invented the upsilon of the original al- 
miu | Mu m | Phabet, as a representation of the path 
nly |Nu n | of life. The present alphabet is the 
mie | XI x | most known as the Greek, but there 
to |}o |Omicron|o | exist twenty-six other alphabets of the 
1 |x | Pi p | Greek, each of which varies in a remark- 
P |p | Rho r | able manner fromthe former. The first 
a " gma |S | are termed the Pelascian characters and 
. : Upsilon : language, and are found at Eugubium, a 
@ |o | Phi ph city in Umbra, in the Apenines. The 
x }y | Chi ch | Second is the radical Pelasgian alphabet 
w |) | Psi ps | of FatherGori,containing twelve sounds. . 
Q |. |Omega | 6o| The third is the Pelasgian with twenty 


letters, written from left to right, unlike 
the two former. The fourth, is the alphabet of Cadmus, or the 


| 
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Tonic, B. C. 1500, formed from the Phenician reversed. The 
fifth is the Sigeum, from the name of the place where it was 
found; the sixth is the Simonides, as used on coins and inscrip- 
tions.in Attica; the seventh Nemean; the eighth the Delian, 
from Delos, inthe Archepelago; the ninth is theAthenian; the ° 
tenth Molian; the eleventh is the Attick, from medals, &c., the 
twelfth Doric; the thirteenth is the Terian, taken from the mar- 
bles; the fourteenth is a beautiful character used in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B. C. 330; the fifteenth is taken from the 
coins of the Antiochi, Kings of Syria, three of which names 
are Antiochus Soter, Antiochus Theos, and Antiochus the | 
Great, which is highly ornamented with dots and fine lines, and 
resembles nicely the present Greek capitals; the sixteenth is that 
of Virgil, supposed to have been invented by this poet, who 
wrote much on magical subjects, but always in an unknown 
character ; the seventeenth of Apolonius, a celebrated impostor, 
and Pythagorean philosopher; the eighteenth is the alphabet of 
Constantine the Great, A. D. 306; the ainteenth is the alphabet 
of Justinian the Great ; the twentieth of Heraclius, A. D. 610; 
the twenty-first of Leo Isaurus, A. D. 716; the twenty-second 
is the first specimen of small Greek, which is found in the 
Murbac manuscript, A. D. 800; the twenty-third is the alpha- 
bet of the Cobertine manuscripts of the eighth century, it is a 
heavy but beautiful character; the twenty-fourth is an alphabet 
found in Massey, p. 99, and was used in the ninth century, in 


_ the time of Charlemagne; twenty-fifth is an alphabet taken 


from a fragment communicated by Anselm Banduris, supposed 
to be of the eighth or ninth century; the twenty-sixth is the 
Greek of Basil and Constantine, about A. D. 900, it is not so 
handsome or heavy ‘as the last mentioned,—and lastly, the pre 
ent character in use in the study of the Greek, which is as plain 
and portable as any of the former. This alphabet is pronounced 
by the Greeks at the present day as follows; al-pha, vee-tah, 
gam-mah, dthel-tah, epsilon, zee-tah, ee-tah, thee-tah, eeyo- 


tah, kah-pah, lam-vthah, mee, nee, ksee, omicron, pee, rho, 
10 
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seeg-mah, tahf, eepsilon, phee, khee, psee, and o-meg-aah, 
which is somewhat different from those given in the cenerality 
of our Greek grammars. “ Whether the ancient classical pro- 
‘nunciation can be wholly recovered or not, all will agree in’the 
remark of Bishop Horsly,—that it may reasonably be supposed, 
that the pronunciation of the Greek language, even in the time 
of Eustathius, who flourished in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, much more nearly resembled the pronunciation of the 
best ages than any thing that we can substitute for it now; cer- 
tainly much more than our barbarous recitations of Greek with 
the Latin corrupted by our bad way of sounding it.” To the same 
effect is the opinion of a well known English author, who has, 
perhaps, bestowed as much attention upon the subject of pro- 
nunciation generally, as any writer of our age. “There seems,” ' 
says Mr Mitford, “no reasonable ground for doubting, that the 
present polite pronunciation of Constantinople, and perhaps of 
Athens, approaches nearer to the speech of the ancient Greeks, 
than that of any other moderns, with any advantage that study 
- can give”—“and that, in order to obtain the nearest possible 
approximation to the ancient Greek pronunciation,” “we can 
do no other way so well as to adopt the Constantinopolitian.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
General Letters. 
HEBREW. 


« Whatever disputes may have arisen among the learned, res- 
pecting the antiquity of the Hebrew alphabet, or the manner of — 
writing it, little doubt appears to have been entertained of the 
antiquity of the language itself. The writings of Moses, and 
the book of Job, are undoubtedly the most ancient compositions 
acknowledged in Europe. Both these works exhibit a language 
arrived at a great degree of perfection, and which must have 
been in use, as a written, as well as an oral tongue, long before 
these writings were published, or it would have been useless to 
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have written where no one could read.” Besides a great num- 
ber of words in the Greek, Arabic, and Celtic, which appear to 
have been derived from the Hebrew, the very structure of the 
language points it out as an original one,” as “the radical 
words very uniformly consist of two or three letters, and the 
derivatives branch out from them in a manner best calculated 
_ to produce precision, and a conciseness of expression.” 
Notwithstanding these evidences, we find strong advocates for 
the Samaritan letters, who contend that the present alphabet was 
invented after the captivity, and it is affirmed that the Samari- 
tans often copy the five books of Moses, in the same number 
of letters as the Jews do, but their letters differ in form, and the | 
use of points; and that Esdras, the scribe, and a teacher of the 
law, after the taking of Jerusalem, and the restoration of the 
temple under Zorobabel, invented those other letters which we 
now use; whereas, before that time, the letters of the Samari- 
tans and Hebrews were the same; and affirm that it is singular 
according to Origen, that even in his time, the sacred name of 
JeHovau, in the more accurate copies of the Bible used by the 
Jews themselves, was written in the ancient Samaritan, and not 
in the Hebrew or modern alphabet, for both Esdras and the 
rulers of the Synagogue who patronized the use of the new: 
characters, believed themselves conscientiously bound to pre- 
_ serve the name of JEnovan, in the same letters in which they 
first received it: and in support of the opposite opinion, the — 
modern Rabbis contend that the alphabet now in use among 7 
the Jews, is the same that the Law and Old Testament were 
written in from the time of Moses. Those given on 118th 
page, as the ancient, appear of a more modern stamp than those 
said to have been invented by Esdras, or his son Jesus, from 
whose, as the first, the present is said to have been taken. The 
second and third alphabets are attributed to King Solomon, by 
Theseus Ambrosius; the latter of these appear well figured with 
small circles, similar to others mentioned. The fourth class, or 
alphabet, was used by the Jewish Rabbis in Germany, at a very 
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early date; the fifth was used by the Jews in Spain; the sixth 
may be considered the Hebrew coin letters, as seen in the plate ; 
and the seventh is the later or more modern character. 


Ancient Hebrew. Hebrew Coin letters. Later Hebrew alphabet. 
Nis. aw-lef. | 53 tWVF |® X : 
5 Tb. baith. qq bh.) 5 b15 
4 | |gee-mel. a gh.| 3 ra | 
“= | @. daw-leth. | 3 Al ‘ dh.|74 d.i7 
ry jin. | hay. SN DT he. tS 
) |W. | vawv; Ve {4 
{ |Z. za-yin. m =f ) a We 
fr | h-hh. | bhaith. ) /i\ th hy hh.| 4 
id t tait. ; A oes = t. ) 
, iy yoadah. teat y. |? 
D3 | | kaf. NSA Sin 34) k42 
Kin flaw-medh (5 ZON [a fi 
: mma. | maim. y Bua | pr! Mm. | |p 
. i noon. mn. 
O is saw-mekh, J a Be 6. 4 r 
yja. [ayin. y O O a. ly 
DED. | Pay: y DOW, | ne 5 | p45 
Y |g. | tsaw-dhey. 
pP ko. | qoaf. |? P P Ei. FS { 
“Ip. |raish. 71g 9 ko. |) - 
Uv’ | s.Ja. | sheen. iss W CA) r m . 
| Dita. a. | tuwv. S. | oy | sin| fn.] 
nX bh Il ftip 


That which is said to be the most ancient Hebrew alphabet, 
resembles very much the later, and that in the outline of almost 
every letter, so as to be more like the modern than any of the 
intermediate characters, or other alphabets. Besides these there 
exists an alphabet called the Rabbinical Hebrew, which differs 
in almost every character from the present’ in use; and yet an- 
other said to be taken from a Persian manuscript, but it is sup- 
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posed to be spurious, and doubtless others might be found now 
and then in various parts of the globe, and in various libraries 
of the antiquarians, with the Jewish dispersions, but those given 
will suffice to show the liability to change in the various letters 
and languages of the world, and in these perhaps we will 
find, with the Chaldean, Greck, and Samaritan, the greatest 
known changes, and ingenious methods, that will vie with all 
other languages of the earth; (the Chinese excepted, and by 
others the Egyptians.) Part of those characters given upon 
page 118, are the later, their powers are given in the first 
column; and as there exists some difference of opinion as to the | 
real sound, some small alteration may be mace in this arrange- 
ment, but the writer has endeavoured to follow the sounds given 
by the celebrated Moses Stuart, whose works are well known 
in Europe and America. The second line is the Hebrew initials 
or principals, The third line contains five, which are the finals, 
and those that are changed by the position of a dot are exhibited 
in the fifth line, with their powers in the fourth, and their names 
on this page. The sound of aleph (an ox) is light on the 
power given, though practically it is not uttered in the compo- 
sition of words; the bh or beth, (house) is equal to v in power; 
gh cimmel, (a camel) is given as g, in the alphabets, but the 
real sound is quite uncertain; Daleth (a door) dh th as in that; 
He (hollow) is a feeble h; vav (hook) isa feeble v; the Arabs 
sound it like our w; zayin (armour) is z; Heth (travelling script) 
is hh-a strong aspirate, though not always so; Tet (serpent) is 
a hard gutteral sort of t; yod (hand) is a short e or ih; Kaph 
(hollow hand) is kh, a difficult sound ; Lamedh (ox goad) is the 
1; mem (water) ism power; nun (fish) is the n; samekh (prop) 
is sinonymous with sim; Ayin (eye) is the long a; pe (mouth) 
_ is p or f; tsadhe, (screech locust) is ts, hard; quoph, (ear) is q; 
_resh (head) is r; shin (tooth) is sh with a dot to the left, but 
_ one on the right is sin or s; and the last, tav (cross) is th, but with 
adotitist. The letters bh, ch, dh, kh, ph, and th, by the adition 


| of a dot called a daghesh are changed to b, g, d, k, p, and t. 
10* 


/ 
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The Hebrew alphabet is affirmed by some to have existed 
originally without vowels, but aleph, yodh and ayin are 
found in them, yet these are considered as consonants. When 
the diacritical signs, which distinguish the latter alphabet from 
the former, and increases the number of letters, together with 
the vowel points and accents, were first introduced, no histori- 
cal documents satisfactorily shew; but it is now agreed that their 
introduction was gradual. The Hebrew vowels are given under 
twelve classes, and their powers are represented by p.s.y. letters, 
as long, medial and short. The Hebrews never amalgamate two 
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CLASSES. | L.[M.|s.| Vv 
oe 
Quamets, 0 T 
Pattah, ylalal —- 
Seghol , ge| ae| a | * 
Tseri, ce * » 
Hireq, €eliviy 
Hholem, | 
Shureq, @ be 
Quibbuts, oleciel.:. 
Sheva, le ‘ 
Hhateph pattah, ajo 
Hhateph seghol, € | ss 
Hhateph guamets. et 91T3 


or more consonants together, except at the end of a word, and 
then rarely, and not more than two letters; and in many cases to 
shun this they have supplied a furtive vowel. Methegh (1 ) 
denotes a secondary or half accent; Raphe means soft, (—) and 
is put over aspirates; there are many such, and minute rules, for 


which the reader is refered for further particulars to the Hebrew _ 


grammers, &c. 
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HUNS OR HUNGARY. . 

“This people came out of Scythia into Europe, and in the 
time of Valentine, A. D. 376, under Attilla, made great rava- 
ges in France and Italy; but afterwards, at the instance of Pope 
Leo, settled in Pannonia, which from the Huns is now called 
Hungary.” Their ancient alphabet contains twenty-two char- 
acters, and isa very good looking letter, as well as mathematic. 
The dialects of this people are various, but the German is most- 
ly spoken, though. among the nobility the French is the most 
fashionable language. There are several universities, but ed- 
ucation has not yet been reputed to have made much progress 
with them in the arts and sciences. | 


HOLLAND. 


The language of this people is the low Dutch, which is said 
to be a corrupted dialect of the German, but the more elite 
speak the English and French. 


— 


ITALIAN. 


The Italian language in present use is much admired for its 
softness, and is spoken by the accomplished and literati of most 
parts of Europe, and by many in America. It was evidently 
derived from the ancient Roman or Latin, and Gothic. The 
~ Italian States have different dialets, of which the Tuscan is es- 
teemed the most correct and elegant. The Sicilian, Sardinian 
and Corsican dialets, are all represented to be slight modifica- 
tions of the Italian. It would require a volume to trace the 
changes, and give note to the peculiarities, which gradually con- 
verted the old Roman into the present language of the Italians; 
which is at this time so polished in sound, and rendered so ele- 
gant and harmonious as to be thought the best adapted to 
poetry and music of any language in the world. Their letters 
areasfollows:—1 BCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVWXY Z. 
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SANRVOSE oovirevacs 


(0 \- oa 


s 


t 


u 


SARSVSSSP raz Aarya Te 
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IRISH. 


“ General Valency, in his essay on 
the antiquity of this language, has given 
a full comparative vocabulary of Irish 
and Punic-Maltese words, with their 
significations; also a comparative de- 
clension of a noun of each tongue, of 
the same meaning; and he is decidedly 
of opinion, that it is, through the Peeni 
or Carthagenians, derived from the Phe- — 
nician ; that, on a collation of this lan- 
ouage with the Celtic, Punic, Phenician 
and Hebrew, the strongest affinity (nay 
perfect indentity in very many words) 
will appear; and that it may therefore 
be deemed a Punic-Celtic compound.” 
Those exhibited in this plate were 
given to the writer by a gentleman in 
Baltimore, who taught the Irish in this 
later character in Ireland, by. consent 
of the present queen of England; they 
are given in the alphabetical order of 
the English. The most ancient Irish, 
however, is far from the one just given, 
it is called Bobeloth, from certain 
masters who assisted in forming the 
Japhetian language, but more properly 
from bobel and loth, its two first letters, 
which are b and 1, in the Ivish style, 


like the Greek Alpha Beta, the second is more remarkable ; 
its style with the third alphabet (not given) was derived 
from the Roman notes, and they are called the Irish Ogums, 
from Oga-Ogum and Ogma, the old Celtic words, implying letters 
written in cypher, and, indirectly, an occult science. Ogan, in 
Welsh, is augury, divination, &c. It hasa systematical arrange- 
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ment of straight lines for letters, of which the following is a 
transcript :-— 


FEEEEIASaS VA a a 


by lyn, t, 8; bys t, Cc, q, m, g,ng, sd, r, 


+b FE 


a, 0, U, e& 1, 
The fourth kind of Irish alphabet is the Marcomannic Runes; 
(equivalent to Orgum) and bearing some resemblance to the Runic. 
The fifth is Bethluisnion na Ogma, or the magical and mys- | 


terious, (but they are called barbarous) and the sixth the Beth- 
luisnion, &c. 


———t 


ILLYRIAN. , 

It has been asserted that the Illyrians have two alphabets. 
That which most resembles the Greek, was used by the pro- 
vinces on the eastern side, and is said to have been invented by 
St. Cyril; and those on the west, that of St. Jerom, who is 

also said to be the author of the first, which is as follows:— 


ch AP A The tt 0 
2 RHP JMebIPA OF 
bermseda 


u,; 

It is a heard as en’ as a sesvitrasttd letter. Aventinus, 
in the fourth book of his annals, says, that about the time of 
Christ, a certain person named Methodius, a bishop and native 
of Illyrium, invented this alphabet; and translated the holy 
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Scriptures into it, persuading the people to discontinue the use 
of the Latin, and the ceremonies of the Roman church. The 
second alphabet is called Sclavonic, and has a great affinity to 
the Russian. The second is the one ascribed to St. Cyril, by 
Palatin, and it is a beautiful and systematic alphabet, but differs 
much from the one given last. 


a 


IMPERIAL. 

The Imperial alphabet is a fourth attributed to Chinlessogsftl 

in the begining of the ninth century, but it appears to have 

been written for some particular, or private purpose; it is ex- 

ceedingly beautiful, exhibiting an admixture of others mathe- 
matically arranged. 


=< 


ICELANDIC. 

The language of this island has been preserved so pure and 

legible, that even the poorest natives are enabled to read with 

but little difficulty; from which facility most of them understand 

the history of their own country (vide Guthrie p. 454.) They 
use the Runic ALPHaBeET. 


IROQUOIS. 


The following thirteen letters are used by the seven Iroquois — 
nations, (of the American Indians,) as given by the authority 
of Eliezar Williams in 1813. A, E, I, O, F, G, H, K, N, R,S, 
T, W. They are named by the Indians as follows:—a, e, 1, 

o, ef, ga, he, ka, na, ra, sa, ta, and wa. 


INDIAN. 

The Indian or ‘Nebian is thoucht to have been the original 

‘or true character of the Abyssinians, which, however, has been 

doubted by some. It has a style altogether peculiar to itself; 

the second class alpbepa of this title bears a resemblance to 
the former. 
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JACOBITES. 


The Jacobites have placed their characters after the Greek ar- 
rangements, both in name and form, though at present you could 
"not (at first glance) suppose then such, for the letter O is the 

only character that represents the Greek accurately; it is not- 
withstanding a very handsome sct of letters. They use it chiefly 
in their holy services, but for other purposes they employ a char- 
acter between the Armenian and Tartarian; but the former is 
proper to them. They are not a nation but a sect, after one 
Jacob, a Nestorian, and a disciple of a patriarch of Alexandria. 


— 


JAPANESE. 


The characters of the Chinese, according to the report of 
history, were introduced into Japan, about the year A. D. 285, 
or by some A. D. 290, and by others remodled in A. D. 733. 
Before this period, (285) the Japanese were not possessed with 
characters. In the adoption of the Chinese radicals, they at the 
same time used the names that were applied to them by their 
predecessors, with their monosyllabic enunciations, and with but 
a few slight modifications that they thought proper to join with 
it as their addendas. These were pronounced in two manners, 
the one according to the Chinese, and the other agreeing with 
the Japanese tongue, whilst the former was termed the koye, 
and the lattter the yomz; and through these two species of words 
the Japanese have framed three kinds of dialects. The first is 
the pure yomi, the second the pure koye, and the third is an ad- 
mixture of both, which becomes the common language of the 
empire; whilst the second is that of the Bonzes, and the first, 

- which is their natural tongue, becomes the principal medium of 
the powerful and literati. The Japanese, like the Chinese, have 
two styles of language; the one is appropriated to their govern- 
ment, and literature; and the other to their general communications 
in their common affairs of life. In the scale of their charac- 
ters, which are exhibited on the plate, you will observe some of 
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the columns headed with K and H. The K signifies the Katagana 
class, which are used in the general male transactions. The H 
implies the Hiragana class, which is used in the general female 
writings. These letters have been divided into forty-five fami- 
lies, (and by some 47,) using the Katagana, which i is the most 
general printing order, and the Hiragana under the same class 
of figures. The Katagana is considered the most plain and en- 
couraging to foreign students, as the Hiragana implies several 
forms to the same power. Their vowel letters resemble those 
in the use of the English tongue: as a, e, 2, 0,00, and u. The 
following is a translation of their characters, No 1, is I, mean- 


ing the gall; 2d, ro, and lo, are nearly alike in pronunciation, — 


a road; 3d/aand fa,aleaf; 3d ba, by two dots (the same 
sense) is changed to its present name ba; 3d pa, the circle 
gives the power of the letter p, (and the same sense;) 4th nq, 
two, an ear of corn; 5th-ho, a sail; 5th fo, the same ; 5th bo, 
two dots for b; sth po, the circle ‘or p; 6th he, a ntl 7th 
to, a door; 7th do, a coat; 8th ést, the earth; 8th dsz, to regu- 
late; 9th v2, and /2, gain; 10th noo, or noot, embroidery; 11th 
700, aod loo, related to the last; 12th wo, a small tail; 12th o, 


amale; 13th wa, a ring; 14th ka, or, me, may, can, a Mos- — 


cheto; 14th ga, a goose; 15th yo, with, to; 16th ta, many ; 
16th da,a camel; 17th re, or de, elegant; 18th so, coarse, 
plain ; 18th zo, (in the same;) 19th ¢soo, the head ; 19th dsoo, 


a chart; 20th ne, aroot ; 21st na,a name; 22d ra and Ja, the — 


same as na; 23d moo, EM 24th woo, black; 24th oo, rain ; 
14 ¢ and wi, belongs to the family of ’s; 25th no, of ; 26th 
kfoo, nine; 26th gfoo, the same as kfoo, except the g power; 27th 


ya, night; 28th ma, true; 29th ke, and ge, the hair; 30th foo, 


koo, boo, and poo, not; 31st ko, and go, or ko, a child, and go, 
five ; 32d e and ye, a REM ; 33d fe, the hand; 33d de, and; 


34th a, rest; 35th sa, small ; 35th za, to sit ; 36th ki, a ‘el 


36th gi, righteousness; 37th yu; warm water; 38th me, a 
sprout; 39th mi, honor; 40th si, four; 40th 22, the same with 
z; Ast fi, fire ; 41st b¢, Ai, and p?, the same with b,h, and p; 








THE IAPAN ESE CHARACTERS. 


ie. coe 


4 


YY 


D 


UI 


oS 





> 





TAN 
vay 


Sa 


Soar anannnrwrwninirnwwow wor 
> 
4 








acon 





30 
31 














XESuY WO UNE 
Y =x 


me ASN KES 


Hn 3 


Cera 


= 

oe | 

B 
Bs 


+ ot eget pee Ee 


LATS RIO AT SAECO S 
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42d mo, very; 43d se, and ze, an age 





in the world; 44th soo, a nest; 44th A 

zoo, not; and 45th the n power. i ow ps) 
The following is a version of the cm wre) 

plate, as exhibited on this page :—No. 1 Be Ni 


is, iro, a paint; 2, iroiro, various; 3, 
irodor, to paint; 4, idom, to excite; 5, 
ir, to boil; 6, lo-i, a reed; 7, hatsi, a 
bee; 8, hakari, scales; 9, ni, alike ; 10, 
nir, to boil; 11, ho, a sail; 12, horoi, 
extinct; 13, tsiri, dust; 14, ringo, an 
apple; 15, ohozoro, the firmament; 16, 
oroo, to fold; 17, yor, because; 18, 
yom, to read; 19, yoki, good; 20,|11 
tsoone, common ; 21, ner, to sleep, 22, 
nen, to think; 23, oop-pah, a bason ; 
24, oona-darer, to bow the head. 
Whatever sound is attached to the| 14 
letter that same follows in the pronun-| 15 
ciation; they are placed in a horizontal] 4¢ 
position instead of their vertical alpha- 
betical conditions, to suit the English 
type. The following are a few remark- | 18 
able words taken from Medhurst’s trans- | 19 
lation of the Japanese ; st-ni, dead; ye, 
a picture; men, a mask ; ¢at-to, honor ; 
in-sin, intelligence; sin, sincerity; same, | 21 
a shark; maker, to defeat; water, to ford; | 22 
ater, to hit; no-no-sir, to scold; so-sir, 
to sneer; sas, to sting; fstna, China; 


£HLSADIA LA 
Mngt 
IU 


SE TAD 4 
aed 2. a 
2 


ca 


AaB’ 


IyM 


3? 
wae-sir, to flee away ; kane, money; = 


kage, a protection ; kame, a tortoise; nats, the summer; makar, 
to finish; man, ten thousand; man-sin, haughty; kis, to melt; boo, 
the military; ¢efe, a father; saker, to avoid; me, the eye, (i;) me, 
a wife; sir, to know. | 

11 


l 


BT 
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The following Latin sounds are used by the J apanese, which 
are defined in the Japanese: column, and given also in the 
English. | oe 

English. Latin. Japanese. ¢ English. Latin. Japanese. 


unless. nisi. west. nay. imo. yams. 
cave. antrum ana. sea. mare. .scarce.. 
hour. hora,” cave. give. da. a camel, 
to thee. sibi. a porpoise. § We. nos. to iron. 
themselves. se. shallow. by. ab. .a beetle. 
thee. te. hand. earth. terra. a temple. 
if. si. the will. concerning. de. — instead of, 
80. ita. plank. the mouth. _ 0s, to guard. 
themselves. se.(2) a generation in. in. a stamp, 


This mark( < ) implies a double, and this sign (1) after a vowel 
lengthens the sound; the l, and r, are frequently confounded, 
like the Chinese. Some are nearly alike, as ¢and wi, and some 
are used alternately for each other, as Aa, for wa, and some.are 
abbreviated at the end of words as ¢szt, and tsoo, into ts; roo, 
into ro; ki, into k; soo and si, into s; and kfoo, into kf; but if 
contracted they require a strong emission of breath, with these. 
exceptions, they are all distinct syllables, without change. 

The Japanese use the Chinese figures, but they place them 
after the manner of the English. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
General Letters. : 


LATIN. 


The language of the ancient inhabitants of Italy appears to 
have had the same origin as that of Greece. It obtained the 
name of Latin from that part of Italy formerly called Latium, — 
whence the Romans were ambitious of deducing their descent. 
It appears that they used the Greek characters before the inven- 
tion of the present Roman letters; which latter have passed 
through several stages of improvement, however, before coming 
out those beautiful polished, neat, and plain marks, now bearing 
their name. The boldness, beauty, and significant pertinence 
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of the Roman or Latin language, with many other advantages, 
with and like the Hebrew and Greek, have ensured it complete 
success throughout almost the whole of Europe and America, 
not only inthe almost entire use of their characters, but from 
various original causes, has likewise given its study a peculiar 
place in the circles of refinement, Religion, Law, and Science. 
For further particulars, vide the Roman characters, &c. 


iced 


LOMBARD. 


The Lombard is said to be a Latin alphabet, and to have been 
used by the Lombards. It is a very beautiful style of letter ; it 
does not in its present form represent the Roman letters very 
accurately, but has a style to itself,in which you may perceive 
almost every letter of the Roman under a distant resemblance, 
that some may consider as handsome as the small letters of the 
former, to which it is more nearly allied. 


—— 


MALAY. : 

The Malay, or that which is spoken at Malacca, (the country 
of the Malays,) may be considered the true mother tongue of 
that people, but the characters by which they express it are de- 
rived from the Arabic, with but very little exception. This lan- 
guage has spread and become extensive throughout Junkselon, 
Puloladda, Pulo Pinang, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Bava Lombock, 
Cumbava, Flores, Timour, Timorlant, Celebes, Ceram, the Mo- 
lucca islands, and innumerable others, and has become the trad- 
ding language of a greater part of the foreign merchants in those 
_ countries. The Arabian charactersare supposed to have been in- 
troduced by the Mahomedans, with their religion, on the peninsula 
of Malacca, from time to time, and over the neighbouring islands, 
excepting some slight alteration to express a sound which the 
Arabians have had no character to delineate. “In comformity 
then with the principal of the eastern nations, Arabians, Turks, 
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and Persians, they read from the right hand to the left.” If you 
revert to the Arabic Nishi, given in the preceding part (of the 
languages,) you will see the same characters that are adopted by 
the’ Malay race; they are not precisely in the Alphabetic order 
to suit all, but that is not calculated to create any difficulty in 
their acquisition. The Malays acknowledge the Arabic finals, 
medials, and initials, both connected and unconnected. The $ 
column is the finals connected; 4 the finals unconnected sig 
medials connected; 3 intials and unconnected of the Malays; 
they acknowledge but twenty-six letters, and in the following 
order, found in the Arabic. No.1 is aulif p.s.y. a0; 2d be b; 
3d Pe P, with three dots below instead of two above; 4th fe t, 
with two dots above instead of three, and like the last is entirely 
across the four columns; 5th jeem,j; 6th Hhe H strong; 7th 
Khe Kh rough ; 8th dal d; 9th re r, its shape is found throughout 
the tenth Arabic; 10th zez, found in the 11th Arabic; 11th sin 
is, found in the 12th line; 12th shin p.s.y. éa,n the 13th. line , 
13th Oain p.s.y. a, in figure 16th; 14th fe f, asin the 18th 
Arabic line; 15th Kiaf k soft, found in the Arabic 20; 16th kof — 
k, the 19th in Arabic; 17th gaf, ¢, as the first letter in every 
Arabic column opposite to 20, with three dots over each; 18th 
laum1,in line 28th; 19th mim m, as in line 21st of the A; 20th 
nun n, as in line 22; 21st vaw p.s.y. @ and 0, as in line 23; 22d is 
heh slight, as in line 24; 23d is ye e, as in line 25; 24th che 
psy G, as in line 5 having three dots in the place of one to 
each ; 25th nge p.s.y. Wy, as in the 17th Arabic line; and 26th 
laum aulif p.s.y. Vay as follows:  f% fu. ome. iu. 

In the above alphabetical ar- | ie | XsJ In_| x J) [ 
rangement the second and fourth columns, or 4 and 4, are used 
only when they are connected with a preceding letter; every 
letter should be connected with that which follows it, except 
aulif, dal, re, ze, and vau. The Malay tongue has been ar- 
ranged under nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, pre- 
positions, conjunctions, and interjections, with number, persons, 
case, tense, &c. In their idiom they agree very much with the 
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general English style. In this place we will take the liberty 
of reviewing the application and use of Pasigraphy to the Malay 
sounds, in wehich perhaps you may perceive still more the need 
of such an alphabet, to belong to all nations alike (besides their 
own) for foreign business, and which may save the Malay from 
learning the Bengalese, Chinese, Armenian, English, and all other. 
characters, and their modes of spelling, and throw off the bur- 
thensome volume of minute rules, for each country and lan- 
guage ; whilst this will afford him, with but a few hours study, 
the facility of giving the exact sounds of his language in one 
letter, and (without spelling) to all the nations who may have - 
adopted the same, as an INTERNATIONAL KEY. ‘ 


“What signifies attempting to light a lamp, if the wick be 
wanted ???—and, 

“What signifies making love with the eyes, if nothing be in- 

tended ?”? 


Malay sounds in Pasigraphic letters, 
“« Alpo gono pasan, paleto, kala teda dangan 
sombonen? 
Apo sono bormin al Kala teda dangan 
songomen? 


MANKS. 
“Guthrie, p. 720, says, the language used by the natives. is 
e P y to) to) y 


radically Erse, or Irish, with a mixture of Latin, Greek, Welsh, 

and English words, which composition is called Manks.” 
MENDAAN. ‘ 

_ The Mendes are said to be a people of Egypt. Their alpha- 

bet, according to Drs. Bernard, and Morton’s Tables, was formed 


from the Syriac, A. D. 277. It consists of twenty-two charac- 
ters, that are very simple. 
gg 
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MONKS. 
“The original mode of writing among the ancient Britons 
was by cutting letters with a knife upon sticks, either squared 


or formed into three sides. This is a very ancient alphabet made 


in that manner, and called Coelbren y Mynaic, or te of 
the Monks.” 


AbB<DPCEBCHIKMNOBR 


By “Dy, Cyd, e€, 1, 2, h,.3, 1. 0s et ee 
ETN 
Uy W, Y- 
NORMAN. 


The Normans, (Northmans) or the people from the north, 
‘emigrated from Denmark, Sweeden, and Norway; and spread 
themselves over Gaul and Nestria, which they soon changed 
to Normandy, and afterwards invented a new alphabet, to wit, 


kOP HG FXXLEA® 


By Diy HGP Ely, By EL, 0 ey A es 1, oy 
& LWP Gln. HOF Te 
O; Ps q@ TT &; u, y, 4%, &e. 

PALMYRIAN. 


This alphabet, which has great affinity to the Hebrew, 
and is written from right to left, was first decyphered by the 
late celebrated Abbe Barthelemi.” It is a very neat and system- 
atic character, containing twenty-two letters. 
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PRUSSIAN. 


* The lancuage of Prussia is the German, but the French is 
universally J edi by the nobility and gentry’ ” 


— 


POLISH. 

The ‘Polanders use thirty-two letters in all; but in the capi- 
tals that they use, there are but twenty-seven, which are after 
the Roman order of characters, as given through the kindness of 
Mr. Gwineskie, a Polish gentleman in Wilmington, (a teacher of 
the French.) The first a, is ah; second, a ong;-b, beh; c, tsze; 
c’,c;d, deh; d, deh; e, eh; ee, eng; f, f; e, ach; k, heh; i, e; j,yut; k, 
kah; 1, ael; ll, all; m, m; n, n; nn, eng; o oh; p, perth; 95 Ts 
aer; 8,8; t, ta; U, 00; W, VU; X, exce; y, egrek; z, zed; Z ,,is soft ; 
z,ishard. Mbost of the Polish language is said to be peice 
with that people. 

PH@NICIAN. 

The Pheenician language, it is said, was that of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Carthage; and from it Cadmus derived the Greek alphabet. 

“Chronologers and historians render it sufficiently probable, 
that the Phenicians had alphabetical characters as early as any 
people in the world; and though no writings in that language 
have descended to our, time, we are by no means destitute of 
sufficient authority for the number and form of their letters. 
The ancient Greeks called the Phenicians, Pelasgi quasi Pelagii, 
or wanderers, from Pelagus, the sea.” The first style or character 
of the Pheenicians was termed the Ionic, being written from left 
to right. It is a peculiar kind of letter, not quite so mathematic 
as some of the former of other people. The second kind of Phe-~ 
nician was attributed to Scalager, as given by Spanheim, and is a 
far more systematic character; the third kind is handed to us 
by the late Abbe Barthelemi, who is said to have taken it from 
inscriptions. preserved in Malta, and from Syrian sn! it is 


¢ 
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still more plain t than either of the former; the fourth is a char~ 
acter taken from_ Sicilian coins; the ‘fifth isa plain character 
like the last, and was taken from inscriptions preserved i in Cy- 
- press; the sixth is given on the authority of the three preceding, 
from an inscription lately discovered in Malta, and the last, as 
follows :— 


£AYTTYHADL = a 


ive b,. 2, od, . @.” Vs 1, 
OWP q Ww x 
O Zee Mes! oes ian 


sd 


PORTUGUESE. 


“This lancuage is strongly related to the Spanish, as both are 
derived chiefly from the Latin.” 

It does not differ materially from that of the sesh with 
the exception that the pronunciation is somewhat harsher. It is 
said to be spoken on nearly all the coasts of Africa and Asia, as 
far as China, but mixed with most of the languages of the several 
nations in those distant regions. Their alphabet resembles 
the French, and two letters short of the English, and their 
tongue partakes considerably of the latter, as well as being near- 
ly allied to the former. The Portuguese have become a smart, 
active, industrious, and trading people. 

The following are the Portuguese letters, which number 
twenty-four :— _ 


in 6, bl RG. H,4, J; take Neue 
By g Mig! Mg. Mgiilee 


Thea is used as ah; b, b; c, c; d, d; e, eh; f, f; g,7 or g; h, is 
almost silent; i, e; j, j, before e, and 7; 1,2; m,m; n,n; 0, 0, 
or awe; p, p; q, 4; 1,7; 8,8; t, as in the word thames; u, 00; 
Vie, ‘hs y, th; z, d or zea. 


~ 
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PERSIAN. 


There are thirty-two 
letters in the Persian, as 
given by Sir Wm. Jones. 
The Persians write from 
right to left, and use 
principally the Arabic 
characters: the first col- 
umn of the plate repre- 
Sents their powers, as 
given by that author; the 
2d, their names ; 3d, the 
connected ; 4th, uncon- 
nected; 5th, connected 
medials; and 6th, un- 
connected initials. The 


5th and 3d are only used | S 


when they are connect- 
ed with a preceding let- 
ter,as every letter should 
be with that which fol- 
lows it, except these 
seven—alif 6; dal 6; zal 
6; ra6;.za 6; zha 6; 
and vau *6, which are 
never joined to the let- 
ters that follow. The 
consonants are as fol- 
lows—b, p, and f, sound 
like the English; s,is pro- 
nounced by the Arabs 
like th, but by the Per- 
sians as sin the name 
Abu Leis. “It might 


Pe | 


4 9 ae 


Ne 


at 


CH, 
Hh, 
Kh, 


Deals, 
“lif 
ba, 





SF, 


az SO QAR 


“ 





therefore have been re- 
jected from their alpha- 
bet without any incon- 


et. 





Aly 





P a 
ta, 
Sly 
JM, 
chin, 
hha, 
Kha, 
dal, 
zal, 
rd, 
20, 
zha, 
sin, 
shin, 


s, fad, 


| 2, zad, 


la, 
Sez, 
ain, 
gain, 
fa, 
kaf, 
caf, 
gal, 
lam, 
mim, 


nun, 





vau, 
ha, 


Ya, 
lamalif, 


a 


—_ 
ise) 
ou 





Ce 


ee eet 


cy 
& 


j 


PAGE 


$ 


ale 


a 


WY re? > TPE 


SONS EV 
Eee fA/ 


Vf Gt 






AWWaecdddd €6:c¢— 


OX} AK AW 
US | AQ! Bo 
US 122 | 
kb) ib& 
In | de} 
E) 2 |< 
€ | 6 |= 
CAV LE, pay 
Cr hs Cage | 
SS kos} 
Ue Mol} 
CT AX) Ao 
0 | ba Nala i 
Ne Fey 
KO;|Sy| & 
| XD) AED 
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venience.” It may however aia the origin of words, as it is 
very seldom used in any that are not of the Arabic family; jim, 
isthe soft g, or j; chin, is ch as in the word cherry ; Hha, is a 
very strong aspirate, and may be expressed by a double 2A; kha, 
is a kind of soft k, with a distant h; (the Persians pronounce 
this less harshly than the Arabs, and give it the sound of k 
alone, before a, 0, and u;) dal, is our d; zal, by the Arabs like 
dh, but in the Persian it is like our z; ra, is r; za, (z) is often 
confounded with zal; and is seldom used except in Arabic 
words, though it is seldom used in words properly Persian: zha, 
is Zh; sin, is s; ’ shin, sh; sfad, 2, zad, ta, and 2, za, are pro- 
nounced by the Arabs peculiar to themselves; but by the Per- | 
sians they are confounded with other letters: s, fad, differs but 
. little from sin; and ta, has nearly the same sound with ta, before 
given ; as inthe word ofto (essence) an Arabic word; z, zad, and 
z, 2a, differ but little from za, but more forcible, which is ex- 
pressed by 2z; ain and ghain, or gain, are extremely harsh in 
the Arabic, but in Persian is a short vowel, and. answers to 
the short a; or eh very short, and sometimes like 0; gain, is 
generally pronounced in the Persian like our harsh gh; fa, f; 
kaf, in the Arabic is rough, but in Persian is often confounded 
with caf or k; gal is g, with those three dots; but points are 
seldom written in the Persian manuscripts, so that the distine- 
tion between k and g must be learned by use; lam, 1; mim, m; 
nun, (like the Hebrew nun a child ) isn; ha, is a'slight aspirate 
A, and is often redundant. The long vowels are alif, vau, and 
ya, which are given as a, 0, and ee; in the words call mole, and 
feed; but the short vowels are expressed by small marks, two of | 
which are placed above the letter and one below it, which you * 
will find in the Arabic, these are (vu) and (1 ) this is placed 
above a consonant. The short vowels are very seldom written 
in the Persian. The other marks are Hamza, medda, Teshdid; 
(vide Arabic,) the two first of which are common, medda, alone, 
gives it a broad sound; Teshdid doubles, it gives the sound of 
wh; but the Mahomedans write without it, thus the Persian word, 
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bd, is pronounced like our sound bud: vau and ya, are often. 
used like our consonants v and y. The Persians write most of 
their poetical works in the Talik, or hanging hand,-which 
answers to the most elegant of our Italic, though not consider- 
ed so by those Americans and Europeans who have occasion to 
learn it in the East India trades, which is called in its roughest 
state, shekesteh. Vide the Arabic points, Nishki, etc. 


—< 


| ROMAN. 

The capital alphabet which is now adopted cenerally through- 
out Europe, is said to have been derived from ‘the Attic, 
Tonic, Greek, and Latin, or Roman, the first or most ancient is 
given as follows :— 


A,B, O,D,E,F,1,L,KL,MN,0,7,.Q237. 


‘Itis calledthelonic. The next class that we hear of is the Attic 
and Ionic, on account of its derivation from the Greeks of these 
names, and was in use six or seven hundred years before Christ. 


It’ contains all the present letters except j, u, and w. The third 
is an alphabet used at the beginning of the Christian era; the 


fourth appears to have been used about A. D. 306, and deviates 
from the present style considerably; the fifth exhibits a gradual 
improvement, and was imployed A. D. 400; the sixth, getting 
more complex, was in use A. D. 500, the seventh was used in 
the seventh century, and resembles the small case of the present 
order, as follows :— 


AbederGhinLMNOpqRSTUX 


and the eighth is called Arcadian, and is supposed to have been 


brought from that country by Evander, into Latium; it is the 
most confused of all the Latin or Roman letters, and the capital 


alphabet as first mentioned is as follows :— 
A, B, CG, D, E, F, G, H, 1, J, K, L, M,N, 0, P, QR 
Sy By Dy Vy. W, XX, BZ, 
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and the lower order, or smaller letters, seem to have been formed 

from other Latins, Lombard,-and Saxon characters, to wit:— 

ay, Tyan Cy 1 Gy.) Vi Ling, hy dye a leg. dy ett Nn, O, Py qo TF 
(0) 185.: ty sty Fuh: GV ee 


RUNIC. 


‘ Several nations of the north used this character, which is said 
to be derived from the Meso Gothic. It is a beautiful letter and 
is given as follows :-— 


ABY 4D1Y VY ¥1VIGKA 


a, Cy Ay'9 005 Sy: ihe), ore akon Le 


‘BEBL DY Fin 


P > % § + 

It is said that Frige, the son of cacanitiie im assumed the 
name of Odin, was the inventor of the Runic characters. He as- 
serted that by the means of these he could raise the dead to life. 
Of this class there were some invented to obtain victory, “to 
cure the evils of the body, and to dissipate sorrow;” which 
were read in various directions, sometimes from the top to the 
bottom, from the right to the left, from left to right, and then 
in a circle or against the course of the sun. 

‘This Odin was afterwards deified and became dnt in the 
northern parts of Europe. 


ng! 


RUSSIAN. 


The Russian comprises several dialects, and is spoken from 
Poland, eastward to the Pacific Ocean. It resembles the Polish, 
but has a mixture of the Greek, Sweedish, and Tartarian lan- 
guages, with the Sclavonic. Its alphabet 1 is attributed to St. Cyril, 
and improved by Kopiewitsch, and is pronounced much like 
the Polish. 

The Russians are strongly Hinde to their language, and 
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: A. qd az, A regard it as one of the first in 
616 | bouki ‘ Europe. Their alphabet con- 
Parc 2 ? t f h 
BIB | vedi, 3. sists of thirty-one letters, as 
T Alahol _ they are most generally given, 

PD [eMagnot, | en, though some have considered 

4 A |dobro, a, it'as possessed of forty. They 

“4 | E | est, 4 divide them into tliree parts, 

The | 9K! | jivete, iy vowels, or samoglasnea; dip- 
3 3 |zemlia, |, thongs, or proglasie; and the 
VN lie, i, consonants or soglasnea. The 
Ke le | hak syllable they term the sklad, 
: fT tf = and the alphabet, alfavite. ( (The . 
A AL | hioud, 1, dipthongs are sometimes called 

IM | NE | mouisliete,|m, the demi-voice.) Their vowels 

H. H, |nach, -\n, are generally considered as 
QO|oO |o7, 0, numbering but five, a, e, 7,0, and 

Tw po-ko-y, |p, y, the taking in some respects 
oa . the w, yet ew, is in a measure un- 
pP p jrts, r, 

, ae known to them; they would ren- 
Cic A der it ev, and would pronounce 

OT |m. tverdo, |» the word Europe, evrope, or: 
YViy | whe tevrope. They would not pro- 
Di ® fert, f, nounce an, in, on, un, like the 
K | ae | kheer, kh, English. style, but long a-n, i-n, 
| tsi tsz, O-N, U-N, and the word Pans 
os) UL F ; would be pa-n. The letter a, 
og, sO a is one of their favourites, both 
SUL) un | 2; ch, for sound and use in composi- 
i i ch-t-cha, |ch-ch, | tion; tat, iow, and ta, are termed 
~ Th | te’r, e, short, | dipthongs, and terminate their 

; Dbl bl | evs i, short,| alphabet. They reject the con- 
| hb |e an. short, | SOMants ¢, g, 2; like in Pasi- 
eee gts "| graphy, as superfluous. The 

B | 6 pd i, soft, | English aspirate A, is not used 

FO} 0 | tov, e00, by them as a separate letter, 
PW A, | ia, eh, though itis found in connection 





with others. The letter ch-f-cha comprehends three articulations, 


TS. 
12 
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that is, one dental and two palatials. It is evident from the 
bodies and their powers that they have derived several of these 
characters from the Greek, which has been preserved by them, 
without change of figure in their primitive value; from which 
we suppose that this alphabet continues the same in words, to 
designate the letters, as is customary in the Greek and Hebrew. 
Thus, az, is me, myself; ghlaghol, to speak; dobro, the faculties; 
ze-mlia, the earth; lioudi, people ; slovo, words; tverdo, solidity. 

The first column of this alphabet exhibits the printing capi- 
tals, and the second their minor printing. The alphabet is 
divided by Maudru, into Roman majors and minors; and into 
the major and minor Italics. The extra list is exhibited be- 
neath; and are not generally given in the alphabetic list, though 
they are used in the composition of their words, similar to the 
former. 


® jf, jf, § Dyanna 


iV ksi, _{ks, Filippa ---==- Filippa. 

UF) PSL, |PS, | 

Ei ie. Apicmome.sro 

n/ ‘it fe . ; Ar is tot e 1 iou,4ristoteliou. 
: ral Vr 

S |zelo, |z, A®VHDI 

pies ; Afint ------ Afini. 


The modifications of i are great in the Russian, and require a 
considerable degree of nicety to distinguish them properly. In 
their spelling they proceed much the same, as is the custom in 
the English tongue; using some letters in the middle and end of 
words that do not occur as initials. A very nice distinction 
of their letters has been made by Maudru, as the weak gutterals, : 
the strong gutterals; the weak palatials, the strong palatials ; 
the weak siflants, and the strong siflants; the nasals, the liquids, 
the grazing, or p; the soft and strong, the weak and soft, and 
the nasal soft, the strong dental, the weak dental, the labial, 
the breakers as b; the denti-palatial, the bi-palato-dental, the 
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palatal-dental, and the denti-siflant, and those he has arranged 
under the orders of simples and compounds; the tnusites or un- 
usual, are considered as numbering four, as ¢jitsa, zelo, ksi, and 
pst. Besides these he has entered into a full and extensive 
description of the vowels, dipthongs, parallels, etc. 

The Russian parts of speech have been considered under eight 
principal divisions, to wit, nouns pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, and interjections; with 
gender, masculine, feminine, and neuter; in numbers, singular 
and plural; and their case into declinable and indeclinable, with 
seven. parts, to wit, the nomnative, the vocative, genitive, 
dative, accusative, factive, and prepositive; and in tense, 
mood, &c. 

In punctuation they follow pretty much the same class of 
marks as are generally used thoughout Europe and America, 
thus the comma (,) the semicolon (;) the colon (:) the period (.) 
exclamation (!) and the note of interrogation (*) the parenthesis () 
the inverted commas likewise, (“,,) which are equally common 
to most of the European languages. 

From the rising greatness of the Russian empire, in the arts 
and the sciences, from their rapid progress in almost every - 
species of polite learning, and from their immense extent of 
empire, with their philanthropic principles and increasing 
power, there is no doubt but that Russia ina few years will 
command the most potent arm, the profound, and cordial re- 
spect. of every nation on the face of the globe; and become the 
great, the learned, the poweful, and a type of her founder. 


— 


SAMARITAN. 

“Tt is scarcely possible at this time to determine, whether 
alphabets were first used in Chaldea or Phenicia; but there 
can be little doubt, that the latter furnishes letters to a far greater 
number of languages than the former. There is reason to 
believe that the Samaritan continued a living language for many 
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centuries.” The first. alphabet of the Samaritans is called, by 
Furnier; Idumean; and he says that it was used by many nations 
in Asia. The second is a character as remarkable as the former, 
and said to have been delineated after the course and movements 
of nature, and contains a queer looking animal. The third, 
given, as follows, is also said, by Theseus Ambrosius, to have 
' been formed from the same as the preceding. : 


* eUXWMIAN - 


Vv; Ieh5) sth d, g, b, 


10 > cy RAe 
Pua 


sch, 





‘It was approved an received in use at Rome, 2nd called 
ancient Greek.” The fourth is a skeleton alphabet, exhibiting 
the small circles as before given ; and taken from the Samaritan 
coins, by Walton. The fifth is one found in the French 
Encyclopedia, pl. I, and is as follows :— 


aa MYERS abt: TAN 


Fe glk 2 i A gay ait We > 
N™“S QV VR o “1 
ty, Sth, ot.) \, ss.) Py BR 


There is another kind, differing from this hata copied 
by Dr. Morton, from a.manuscript in the Cottonian library, in 
the British museum. 

SARACEN. 
The first alphabet of the Saracens, according to Thesus Am- 
‘osius, was used the at time of their conquest.. It isa very regular 
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and systematic character, including a few of the Roman letters. 
The second class is handed us on the authority of John Baptist 
ae a Roman citizen, in his learned treaties; to wit:— 


CMYNMLER 


BFAWPASY 
x80 TURP 


The third ae the old ret ” siti gives it as a 
Saracen. The fourth is an alphabet given according to the au- 
thority of Kercher, to wit :-— 


SAAVEAAL 


vmioisdh 


bie. 1, i, be th, 


qf 44 ii 4 


3 


This bears a wate to the Arabic sel: and is a very 
plain character. | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
General Letters. 


| SCLAVONIAN. 

“ Many nations, both in Europe and Asia, speak this language. 

It is used generally in all the eastern parts of Europe, except 
‘Greece, Hungary, and Wallachia ; but these nations have a vari- 
12* igo 
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ety of characters.” This is the generally received Sclavonian 


PEne NICD Be 
Sb EY Here 
SHH Sal F P 


Z, _*he, aph 


eased 


SANSCRIT, OR NIGRARI. 


The Shanscrit, Sanscrit, or Shawnscritta, family of languages, 
comprehends those of Persia, Hindostan, Thibet, and by some — 
Malaya; and some other parts of Chin India. It resembles 
the Bengalese, which is said to have been derived fromit, called 
the Devanigari,and numbers fifty characters. Their powers are 
as follows, u, short; a, i, short; ee, 00, short; oo, long; rri, rre, rli, 
rle, e, i, 0, ou, ung, uh, k, kh, g, gh, gn, ch, chh, j, jh, gne, t, 
th, d, dh, an, t, th, d, dh, n, p, ph, b, bh, m, y, r, 1, v, sh, sh, s, 
h, ksh. It does not appear surprising that this language and let- 

‘ ter should be called sacred, for there are so few that can ap- 
proach it, from its peculiar short and long sounds, and difficult 
words; though at the present time it is confined particularly 
to the Bonzes, and idolatrous priests of India, etc., whilst the 
Bengalese is the common medium. 


SERVIAN. 


The Servian characters are used in the most eastern parts of 
Europe; there are three kinds, the two first of which are said 
to have been invented by St. Jerome, and they, as well as the 
latter, (which is attributed to St. Cyril, in the year 700,) are 
very beautiful, mathematic, regular, and partaking slightly of 
the Latin, Greek, and Russian. 


© 
i) 


AP» 


w 


a al 


NENT CE ato 7 Sa RAS moo tp 
NKXx PER ATS SOD SMAI Tog heads 
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SAXON. 


“The form of this letter at the time of 
the Saxon invasion, about the year four- 
hundred and fifty, according. to Gibson’s 
Chronicle, seems to have been quite un- 
known; but Dr. Johnson thinks this peo- 
ple were so illiterate as most probably to 
have been without any alphabet.” There 
is some difference between the ancient and 
more modern, or Anglo Saxon letters. Those 
given in this plate are the Saxon. ‘ What 
the Saxon tongue was long before the con- 
quest, may be observed in the most ancient 
manuscripts of that language.” There were 
quite a variety of changes in this tongue, 
before it arrived at its present state. It was 
said to have contained originally but twenty- 
three letters. Those exhibited in this plate 
are taken from Evardi Bernardi, published in 
1689, which are not quite so polished as those 
in which the more modera Saxon works are 
printed; though generally agreeing in the 
appearance of their bodies. These are given 
in the order of the English letters, except 
g and v, including the th, as an alphabet- 
ical character. 

The Saxon letters appear to have changed 
much less in the march of their improve- 
ment than their language. 


wy 


SWEEDISH. 


The Sweedish language employs the German characters &e. 
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SWISS. 

The Swiss is a dialect of the German; but the French is the 

fashionable language of the gentry. Th the literary depart- 

ments the Swiss have far surpassed many other neighbouring 
nations. 


SV RPA Ce 


The Syriac is said to be a dialect of the 
Hebrew, written in a peculiar character, and 
used by the Nestorian christians, 

“This language is one of those several dia- 
lects commonly called the oriental tongues, 
and is pretended to have been the mother of - 
them all. It became a distinct tongue so 
early as ‘the days of Jacob; for what his 
father-in-law and uncle, are of Padan- 
aram, or Mesipotamia, calls Jegar-suhadutha; 
is by Jacox called Galeed,” and “the Syriac 
was not only the language of Syria, but also 
of Mesipotamia, Chaldea; for there is no more 
difference between the Chaldean and Syriac, 
than between the English and Scots; Assyria, 

|and after the Babylonish captivity Palestine.” 
There are three dialects and nine varieties of 
the Syriac toncue and letters. The first is 
Aramean or Syriac, properly so called, which 
is the most elegant, and used in Mesipotamia, — 
by the inhabitants of Roha, or Edessa, and 

Haran, and the outer Syria. Second, the 

dialect of Palestine, spoken by the inhabitants 

of Damascus, Mount Libanus, and the inner 

Syria. Third, the Chaldean or Nabathan. 

i dialects, the most rude and unpolished of the 
three, and used in the mountainous parts of 
Asti, and in the villages of Irak, or Babylonia. The Syriac 


tiahae7st Aber auvEt 


kb 


ay yE ch ecit cs ce 





oh 
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characters are supposed by some to have been in use about 
300 years B. C. “There is a number of books written in. this 
language, very little known to the Europeans;” “but what this 
tongue is most to be valued fer, are. the excellent translations 
therein of the Old and New Testaments; which equal, if they 
do not surpass, those of any other language.” The third column 
(or larger characters) is given by Duret, as the most ancient 
Hebrew character, and intimates that it was used both by 
Asranam and Mosss; it is a beautiful character. The second 
(not given in this edition) is the Stranghelio, or ancient Chaldean, , 
and long since gone out of use. It is a heavy and beautiful char- 
acter, and more mathematic than the former. The third is called 
Duplex, it isa skeleton form of the last. The fourth is a plain style, 
called Nestorian. “These Syrians were spread over Tartary, about 


the twelfth century, whence they established missions.” The fifth - — 


is also a Nestorian, it is given in the second column of the last 
mentioned plate in this chapter. The sixth is the Syrian run- 
ing hand, and appears to be the most irregular. The Seventh 
is the modern alphabet as used in printing at this day viz: 


Mereeee te ths) hs 2; vy hy dy. gy ODe a, 


Map. JAV0L 


fe Wale? 'r;*' g, °° ts} lea Pia le Pink 

The eighth is the Syro-Gallilean, or more properly called an 
ancient Chaldean, and is said to have been used by some oriental 
christains, calling themselves disciples of John the Baptist. They 
inhabited the city of Bassora and its environs. This letter resem- 
bles the Samaritan, and appears: to be a mixture;. displaying 
many triangles, or, if you please, the Syro-Gallilean-Samaritanic- 
triangle (Anglo) alphabet. The ninth is the Syro Hebraic, and 
was much used by the Jews in Syria. It is plain but irregular, 
and wants a mathematic twisting of some of its peculiar 
characters. 
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TARTARIC. 

“The Tartaric alphabet in general use is the Arabic.” The 
Mantchou Tartars use the same characters as those of the great 
Mogul, and write them from top to bottom, and after the style 
of the Chinese radicals. The shape of the letters’ in the Tartaric 
use are widely different from those of China. The great Mogul 
characters number in their change of initials, medials and finals, 
eighty-seven, appearing somewhat like the Georgian, Bengalese, 
and. other oriental characters. 


TAMULIC. | 
This is also called the Malabaric, and has been usually written 


on palm leaves, with a pointed tool, but it is now in use in 
India, in their letter press printing. The following is a small 
specimen :— 


ULL S F coor S 


da, § pa; na, raj a, ta, 


—— 


TELENGA. 

This is a species of character of a province of the powerful 

kingdom of Decan, in India. The language is commonly called 

Badega. In the French library there is a grammar, and other 
books in this tongue. 


— 


sé PE TO WHO, 
The Teutonic has two alphabets attributed to it, the first of 


which was taken from an ancient manuscript in the cathedral 
of Wortzemburgh, in Franconia; and the second is a skeleton 
letter, found in the British Encyclopedia, pl. ix., and is much 
plainer than the former. 


THIBETIAN. 
This is a non specimen of the Thibetian letters, of their 
Lama, &c. 


Prev 3° ob BN © 


Rata, the ciha, cia, 


* 
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TURKISH. if 

The Turkish alphabet is the same as the Arabic, with the 
addition of five letters, for which you are refered to the Persian 
and Arabic. : these 

“The Turkish language is a dialect of the Tartarian. The 
Greeks speak a modernized Greek, and the Asiatic provinces 
the Arabic.” | 

This language is said to be full in its construction, but meagre 
in its original words, and sonorous, though somewhat harsh 
and rough. 

It isan Oriental proverb, that the Arabic language er saa, 
the Persian flatters, and the Turkish reproves; and they say 
that “Adam made love to Eve in Persian, the serpent tempted 
her in Arabic, and that the Angel spoke Turkish when he drove 
that first pair out of Paradise.” 


One 


WELSH. 

The alphabet under the name of Coelbren y Betrz, is what 
is termed the Bardic alphabet, from the Druids, who inhabited 
an obscure and mountainous part of Wales. “ Bardism was 
universal, and comprehended all the knowledge of philosophy 
of the ancient times, Druidism was its religious code; and 
Ovatism its arts and sciences.” This alphabet is remarkable 
for its consisting entirely of straight lines, like one of the an- 
cient Irish. The general inhabitants of Wales use the Roman 
letters. .The Welsh alphabet is as follows: 

A, B; C, CH, D, DD, E, F, FF, G, NG, H, I, L, LL, M, N,; 0, 
PPP HRS 7 TH,.0, WY 
The small letters correspond with the double,etc. Their vowels 
are a, e, 2, 0, wu, W, and y:—a, sounds as ah; b, as b; c, as k; ch, 
as the Greek x, and being a radical is attended with w; d, as d; 
dd, as th in this; e, as eh; f, as v; ff, f; g, as in go; ng, as mg in 
sing; h, as h; i, as 7h; l,as 1; ll, is aspirated by fixing the tongue 
to the roof of the mouth, and breathing forcibly through the 
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teeth; m, as m; n,as 7; 0, as o in Lot; p, as p; ph, as in phrase; 
ras 7; sas s; t, as 7; th as th in think; u, as th ort in bliss; w, 
as 00 in book; y, as wh, and sometimes as the English y. ‘The 
English tongue has no regular a ey that sound as the Welsh 
ch and Ul. 


*- 


os 


NUMERATION. 


Of all the figures that have been much perfected and gen-— 
erally spread, none (save the Chinese) seem to have become 
so much known, used arid admired, as those of the Arabic 
family. They even from the beginning, exhibit a neatness of — 
shape, and a nicety of method, not to be surpassed, perhaps, by 
any nation, for brevity, quickness and effect. The following 
exhibits the various changes of the Arabic from the earliest dates 
‘to the present time, as in the five stages of gradual improve- 
ment, as furnished through the kindness of a gentleman in 
Princeton, N. J. The fourth row from the top, .“shows the 
form of the figures’: when used by Caxton, in 1480.” 


KT re by FYVAGR - It is evident that the Per- 
423594 6A8940 sians have borrowed some of 


their present ficures from this 


L243 4 5 678 I17 source. The Brebes have in 

4235 &4UON89 40 like manner borrowed their 
123 4 567 89 106 sounds from the Arabs, which 
are as follows:—1, ian; 2, sin; 3, crad; 4, cos; 5, semmos; 6, 
seddes; 7, za; 8, tam; 9, tza; 10, meraou; 12, ian-de-meraou; 
and so they continueto twenty, which they call Aascharin, like 
"the Arabs, from whom they have taken their numeral expressions _ 
of the tithings, which they combine with -the Brebe wnities, 
thus, cos-de-Aascharin, 24; za-de-telatin, 37. They also say 
Aascharin-de-meraou, 30; Telatin-de-meraou, 40; like the French 
who say sowante-dizx, sevice: 70; quatre-vingtedix (eighty- 
ten) 90, &e. 
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NUMERATION. 


The following are the Persian, Japanese, and Chinese, numerical sounds; 
one, in. Per. yek; Jap. its; Chi. yih; two, in Per. du; Jap. ni; Chi. ulh; 
three, in Per. feh; Jap. san. Chi. san; four, in Per. chehar; Jap. si; Chi. su; 
five, in Per. penge; Jap. go; Chi. u; six, in Per. shesh; Jap. rokf; Chi. lo; 
seven, in Per. heft; Jap. sits; Chi. cie; eight, in Per. hesht; Jap. hats; Chi. 
pah; nine, in Per. muh; Jap. kfoo; Chi. keu; ten, in Per. deh; Jap. zi00; Chi.. 
xe or kse; eleven, in Per. yazdeh; Jap. ziooits; Chi. ceyih; twelve, in Per. 
duazdeh; Jap. ziooni; Chi. xeulh; thirteen, in Per. fizdeh; Jap. zioosan; 
Chi. zesan; fourteen, in Per. chehardeh; Jap. zioosi; Chi. zesu; fifteen, in 
Per. panzedeh; Jap. zioogo; Chi. xeu; sixteen, in Per. shanzedeh; Jap. 
zioorokf; Chi. zelo; seventeen, in Per, hefdeh; Jap. zioosits; Chi. zecie; 
eighteen, in Per. heshdeh; Jap. zioohats; Chi. xepah; nineteen, in Per. 
muzdeh; Jap ziook foo;Chi. xekeu; twenty, in Per. beest; Jap. nizioo; Chi, ulhze; , 
thirty, in Per. see; Jap. sanzioo; Chi. sanxe;: forty, in Per. chehel; Jap. sizioo; 
Chi. suxe; fifty, in Per. penjah; Jap. gozioo; Chi. uxe; sixty, in Per. shesht; 
Jap. rokfzio0; Chi. loxe; seventy, in Per. heftad; Jap. sizzioo; Chi. ciexe; 
eighty, in Per. heshiad; Jap, hazzioo; Chi. pahxe; ninety, in Per. naved; Jap. 
kfoozioo; Chi. keuxe; one hundred, in Per. sad; Jap. f-yak-f; Chi. pe; one 
thousand, in Per, hezar; Jap. sen. 


——) 


The following are specimens of some of the African languages, as given 
by Bowdich, in his visit to Ashantee, which are confined in this place to 
the sounds of figures only. He has furnished us with thirty-one. 


Inta. Boroom. Ashantee. Aowin, Amanhea. Ahanta. 
one, koko, ekoo, akoon, acone, acone, akoon, 
two, anyoe, enoo, anoo, enyow, enyow, ayue, 
three, assa, essa, mensa, inza, insa, assan, 
four, anua, enia, ennung, inna, enna, _—_arra, 
five, annoo, annoo, ennoom, noo, , enoo, a0oneo, 
six, assee, essea,  inseea, inzeah, inseah, ayshing, 
seven, assoonno, assoono, inshong, inzoo, insoon, assooa, 
eight, adoobrooa, aquiay, Wwoquee, mothea, mothuay, awotchay, 
nine, digrakoono, akonno, oonkonnong, ongoona, ongona, awonna, 
ten, koodoo, edoo, edoo, . boloo, booloo, boonoo, 


—= 


Fantee. <Affootoo, Inkram. Adampe. Kerrapay. Dogwumba. 




















one, akoor, achoomee, ekkoo, kakee, eddee, yahndo, 
two, abeeen, ennue, ennue, effee, ayee, 
three, abiasseh, assah, ettayh, eltong, attah, 
four, anan, annah, edjue, ennay, nasee, 
five, ennoom,  ennoo, ennoomo, ———— aitong, ennoon, - 
six, asseea, isshin, eghpah, ~——— adday, yohbee, 
seven, ashong, isshinnooh, paghwook,———— adrinnee, poice, 
eight, awotwee, ettchee, paghnue, ennee, nehenoo, 
nine, akoon, assan, nahoon, indee, wyhee, 
ten, edoo, ~ eddoo, nongmah, owoo, edoo, 





13 
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Yngwa. Hio.  Mosee. Kumsallahoo. Gaman. Kong. 
one, lakoo, innee, yimbo, yumbo, tah, kiddee, 
two, ayee, eygee, ayeeboo, yeebo, noo, filia, 
three, attah, etta, <ataboo,  tabo, sah, sowa, 
four, anahee, ernee, annasee, nasee, nah, nanoo, 
five, leerennoo, aroon, annoo, annoo, ~taw, looroa; 
six, ayoboo, effa, ayobee, yobo, torata, wora, 
seven, ayapal, eggay, owhi, poihee, — toorifeenoo, ooranfilla, 
eight, annee, eggo, ennee, nehee,  toorifeessa, leeaygee, 
nine. awai, essum, aihopoi, wahee,  toorifeena, konunto, 
ten, pea, eywaw, peega, pega, noonoo, tah, 

Fobee. Callana. Bambarra, Garangi. Mallowa. Kallaghee. 
one, koroom, koodoom, killi, kerriminna,daia, _gadee, 
two, nalay, naboolla, foolla, ferriminna, beeyoo, silill, , 
three, poompevarra, nawedazoo, sabba, sowininna, okoo, quan, ~. 
four, lJeetaynalee, nabonaza, nani,  firrima, odoo, _fooloo, 
five, kakwassee, mabonara, looroo, fahtima, — bea, vydee, 
six, mannassa, _ lodoo, wora, . tata, seddah, zoodoo, © 
seven, nootoosoo, logwa, woroola, mannima, becquay, etkassa, 
eight, borafay, littaizoo, sagi, pirima, _ tacquass, shiddowka, 
nine, pirifay, nako, konunto, misirima, tarra, woollaa, 
ten, nanooa, yewoo, ta, gwahee, gwoma, woma, 

Bornoo.  Maieha Sheekan. Kaylee. Oongoomo. 
one, leskar, lagen, ilwawtoe, woto, wootta, 
two, ahndee, inde, ibba, ibba, : beeba, 
three, yaskar, easka, _ bittach, battach, bittach, 
four, deegah, daagar, binnay, binnay, binnay, 
five, ooogoo,  ohoo, bitta, bittan, bitten, 
six, -araskoo, araska, | These three people, use only one, two, three, 
seven, tooloor, tooloor, | four and five, and the numerals, six, seven, 
eight, woskoo, weska, | eight, nine, is not used, the five being doubled 
nine, likkar, lekar, | to “ten, conjoining the five and ten. 
ten, meeagoo, inagoon, 

Oongobai. Empoongwa. Quollalifa. Badaggry. Acheen. *Baitta. 
one; rappeek, hemoodee, da, soko, sah, sadah, 
two, rambois, mban, bue, auwee, dua, duo, 
three, mittasee, ntcharoo, okoo, atong,  tloo, tooloo, 
four, binnay. nahee, hodoo, inna, paat, /  opat, 

five, bittan, | nehanee, bakwee, ato, leemung, leemah, 
six,  sambal, orooba, shida, trukoo, ’nam, onam, — 
seven, bittooba, ragginnoomoo, bockwa, , chauto, taiyoo, paitoo, . 
eight, bissamen, ennanahee, sidda, quonie, d’lappan, ooalloo, 
nine, bwoi, eno-go-om, tarra, kennee, sakoorang,. seeah, 
dak deeoom, hegoom, goman, owoo, — saploo, sapooloo, 





~ *The Batta i is spoken in Sumatra, and the Achen in (the same island) 


Sumatria. 


one, 
two, 
three, 
four, 
five, 
Six, 
seven, 
eight, © 
nine, 
ten, 


- 


*Ceram. Chilian. tEclemanch. 
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oeenta, quigne, pek, attouset, 
olooa, epu, oulach, mardluk, 
otoloo, cula. oullef, pingasut, 
apatoo, meli, © amnahou, sisamut, 
oleema, quechu, pemaka, tellimat, 
oloma, cayu, pekoulana, arbanget, 
opeeto, relghe, houlakoala, | attausek, 
oaloo, para,  koulefala, mardlik, 
oteeo, aylla, kamakoual,. 

opooloo, mari, tomoila, kollit, 


——— 


kollin-illoe, conunte, 


138. - 


Esquimauz, Gambia. Greenland 


killing, attousek, 





foolah, _arlak, 
saba, pingajuah, 
nane, sisamat, 
looloo, tellimat, 
(worda,) 

(worula,) 

sae, 


Hl 


tang, 


iNew Guinea. Hottentot. §Lampoon. Malabar. Magindano. ||Rejang. 


one, 
two, 
three, 
four, 
five, 
SIX, 
seven, 
eight, 
nine, 
ten, 


one, 
two, 
three, 
four, 
five, 
S1X, 
seven, 
eight, 
nine, 
ten, 


oser, koise, 
serou, kamse, 
kior, aruse, 
tiak, gnato, 
rim, metuka, 
onim, _—_ krubi, 

tik, gna-tigna, 
war, gninka, 
-siou, tuminkma, 


samfour, gomatse, 


- Savoo. 
isse, 
rooe, 
tulloo, 
uppa, 
lumee, 
unna, 
petoo, 
aroo, 
saio, 
singooroo, 


sye, undu, 
rowah, rendu, 
tulloo, mundu, 
ampah, nalu, 
leemah, anju, 
annam, aru, 
peetoo, elu, 
ooalloo, ettu, 
seewah, ombedu, 
pooloo, pattu, 


Sumatran. 
chit, 
nung, 
sa, 
see, 
ingo, 
la, 
chee, 
poe, 
Ca, 
tsap, 


*Ceram is one of the Molucca islands. 
tThe Eclemanch is a language of a colony of north California, which 


differs widely from all those of their neighbours, and possesses more re- 


semblance to the European. 


isa, do, 

daua, dooy, 
tulu, tellou, 
apat, *mpat, 
lima, lemo, 
anom, noom, 
petoo, toojooa, 
walu, delapoon, 
seaow, sembilan, 


sampoolu, depooloo, 


New Zealand. 
katahe. 
karooa, 
katarroo, 
kawha, 
kareema, 
kaonoo, 
kawhetoo, 
kawarroo, 
kaeeva, 
kacahaoro. 


tThe island of New Guinea is known by the name of Papua. 
§The Lampoon is spoken in Sumatra likewise. 
{{The Rejang is spoken in the island of Sumatra. 
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CHAPTER. XXV. 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES. 


The principal, or original languages, are said to be the Latin, Celtic, 
Gothic and Sclavonian, which are termed. the immediate parents of those 
now spoken in Europe, First from the Latin came the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French; and from the Crxric, the Welch, Erse or Gelic, 
Irish, Bretagne or Aremorican, and that of the Waldenses; from the 
Goruic, the High and Low Dutch, the English, (which is enriched with 
words of many other languages) the Danish, Norwegian, Sweedish and the 
Icelandic or Runic. from the Sciavontan, the Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, 
Bohemian, Vandalian, Croatian, Carnish, Dalmathian, Lusatian, Moldavian, 
and many others. The languages at present generally spoken in Asia, 
are the Turkish, Arabic, Tartarian, Persian, Malayan, Georgian Armenian, 
. Modern Indian, Formosan, Hindostanic, Tamulie or Malabaric, the 
Chinese, Japanese, &c. The principal languages of Africa are the 
Egyptian Fetuitic or the kingdom of Fetu, the Mauritanian or Moroccoan, 
and the Jargon of those savage nations inhabiting the deserts. The peo- 
ple on the coast of Barbary, speak a corrupt dialect of the Arabic. To 
_ these may ‘be added the Chilhic or Tamazeght, the Negritian, and that of 
Guinea, the Abyssinian, and that of the Hottentots. The languages of the 
American nations, are principally the Mexican, Peruvian, Poconchi, used 
in the bay of Honduras, the Algonquin, Apalachian, Mohawk. In South 
America, the Peruvian, Caribic, Cairic, the Tucumanian, Chilian, Paraguay, 
Brasil, and Guiana, with the far spreading influence of the English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese, which are very extensive in almost all 
parts of the globe. The whole number, including all dialects, is said to 
be more than three thousand, with over two hundred and fifty principal 


tongues, and eighty original varieties of alphabets, for these myriads of — 


moving articulators. Those names of languages which are said to be 
synonymous, are the following, Belgic, Low Dutch; Bramin, Nagari; 
Bretagne, Aremorican; Damot agow,, Ethiopic; Earse, Celtic; Etrarian, 
Etruscan; Falasha, Ethiopic; Gelic, Celtic; Gafat, Ethiopic; Galla, Ethiopic; 
Gheez, Ethiopic; Hibernian, Irish; Ibernian, Georgian; Kufic, Arabic; 
Moroccan, Arabic; Pali, Bali; Papuan, new Guinea; Pelasgic, Greek; 
Rohaetian, Grisons; Shanscrit,.Nigari; Swiss, Helvetian; Tcheratz agow, 
Ethiopic; and Tuscan, Etruscan; and the same will be observed under the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, &c. The Assyrian, Chaldaic and 
Hebrew languages, are most generally believed to be the same in origin, 
and their alphabets are likewise supposed to be of antedeluvian antiquity; 
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for if such were invented sinee that period, it is supposed that it would 
have been on record. “Among the European nations, we do not find any 
who pretend to the invention of letters. All of them derive the art from 
the Romans, except the Turks, who had it from the Arabians. The 


Romans never.claimed the discovery, but confessed their knowledge to 


have been received from the Greeks, who owned that they had it from the 
Pheenicians, who, as well as their colonists the Carthaginians, spoke a 
dialect of the Hebrew, scarcely) varying from the original. The Coptic 
resembles the Greek in most of its characters, and is therefore refered to 
the same original. The Chaldean, Syriac and later Samaritan, are dialects 
of the Hebrew, without any considerable deviation, or many additional 
words,” and, “the Ethiopic differs more from the Hebrew, but less from 
the Arabic.” 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 


- The following is a view of the American Generic languages and origi- 
nal nations, according to Professor C. 8. Rafinesque. 

ist. Uskin, divided into about thirty dialects and tribes, such as Esquim- 
aux, Mocuts, Chugach, Aleutian, Chuchi, &c., spoken all over Boreal 
America, from Bering § ra: ehts, and Alaska to Labrador and Greenland. 
2d. Oneuy, about fifty dialects and tribes; Huron, Onondagua, Seneca, 
Hochelagua, Tuscarora, Notoway, &c., extending from the Pacific ocean 








_ to Canada and Carolina. 3d Lenap, nearly two hundred and fifty dialects 


and tribes, &c., from the Columbia river, on to the Pacific, &c. 4th 
Wacash, about sixty dialects and tribes, from California to 55° in the 
north west coast of America, 5th. Saerex; about one hundred and 
twenty-five dialeeis and tribes, spoken from Slave lake to California, Texas, 
Florida and Houduras. 6th. Natcuszs, nearly seventy-five dialects and 
tribes, extending from Sinaloa in the :west to Carolina, in the east. 7th 
Capana, about fifty dialects and tribes, extending from the head of the 
Missouri river, to the Wabash and Arkansas rivers. 8th. Cuocron, above 
forty dialects and tribes, from Texas to Florida. 9th. Ovary, about 
twenty-five dialects and tribes, from the Alleghenys to the mountains of 
Mexico, 10th. Atatan, about twenty-five dialects and tribes, from new 


Mexico to Michagan and Nicaragua. 11th. Oromt, about twenty dialects 


and tribes, extending from Arkansas to Mexico, 12th. Azrsc, about twenty 
dialects and tribes, from Mexico to Nicaragua. 13th, Maya, about forty 
dialects and tribes, from Texas to’ Yutacan and Guatimala. 14th. 
CuonTAaL, about fifty dialects and tribes, extending from Chiapa to Panama. 
The languages and nations of South America, according to the same 
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author, are as follows: 15th Arvac, having nearly one hundred dialects and 
tribes, from Bahama and Cuba to Coro, Cumana, Guyana and Brazil. 16th: 
Canina, abont one hundred and twenty-two dialects and tribes, &c., spread 
from the Carib islands to Darien Oronoco, Guyana and Brazil. 17th. 
Puris, about ninety dialects and tribes, extending from Paria and the 
Oronoco to Brazil and Paraguay. 18th. Yarura, about twenty-five dialects 
and tribes, from the river Oronoco, to the river Paranaand Popayan. 19th 
Cuna, about twenty-five dialects and tribes, from Popayan and Cora to 
Panama. 20th. Mayna, about sixty dialects and tribes, from Popayan and 
Quito, tothe Maranon and Parana, 21st. Maca, about one hundred dia- 
lects and tribes, spreading throughout South America, from Cundinamarca 
to Peruand Brazil. 22d. Guarani, nearly three hundred dialects and 
tribes, spreading throughout Brazil, and from the Andes to the Atlantic 
sea, as far south as Buenos Ayres. 23d. Maran, about fifty dialects and 
tribes, &c. spread from Peru in the west to Brazil in the east, on both sides 
of the equator. 24th, Lure, about twenty-five dialects and tribes, &c., 
spread through Chaco, Tucuman’and Paraguay. 25th, Cur, about 
twenty dialects and tribes, from Chilito Magelania, and Terra del Fuego, 
and even their twenty-five originals according to the professor, may be 
corrected in a measure by more accurate investigation, as there exists a 
similarity in quite a number of them; 1, 2, 3,12, 15,16 and 22, are the 
most satisfactorily given, but he states that he has been able to correct the 
others in some measure since their first publication, &c. ; 

The following is likewise given from the authority of the same author, 
he says—“Ist. America has been the land of false systems; all those made 
in Europe on it are more or less vain and erroneous. 2d. The Americans 
were equal in antiquity, civilization and sciences, to the’ nations of Africa 
and Europe; like them the children of the Asiatie nations. 3d, Itis false 
that no American nations had systems of writing, glyphs and letters; 
several had various modes of perpetuating ideas. 4th. There were several 
such graphic systems in America to express ideas; all of which find 
equivalents in the east continent. 5th. They may be ranged in twelve 
series, proceeding from the most simple to the most complex.” “Ist 
Series,—Pictured symbols or glyphs of the Toltecas, Aztecas, Huaztecas, 
Skeres, Panos, &c., similar to the first symbols of the Chinese, invented 


by Tien-hoang, before the flood, and earliest Egyptian glyphs. 2d Series,— 


Outlines of figures or abridged symbols and glyphs, expressing words or 
ideas; used by almost all the nations of North and South America, even 
the most rude, similar to the second kind of Egyptian symbols, and the 
Tortoise letters, brought to China by the Zung-ma (dragon and horse) 
nation of barborous horsemen, under Sui-gin. 3d Series,—Quipos or 
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knots, on strings, used by the Peruvians and several other South American 
nations, similar to the third kind of Chinese glyphs introduced under 
Vong-ching, and used also by many nations of Africa. 4th Series,— 
Wampum’s or strings of shells and beads, used by many nations of North 
America, similar to those used by some ancient or rude nations in all the 
parts of the worldas tokens of ideas. 5th Series,—Runic glyphs ormarks, 
and notches on twigs. or lines, used by several nations of North America, 
similar to the Runic glyphs of the Celtic and Teutonic nations. 6th 
Series,—Runic marks and dotsor graphic symbols, not on strings nor 
lines but in rows; expressing words or ideas; used by the ancient nations 
of North America and Mexico, the Talegas, Aztecas, Natchez, Powhattans, 
Tuscaroras, é&c., also the Muhizcas of South America, similar to .the 
ancient symbols of the ancient Etruscans, Egyptians, Celts, &c.,'and the 
Ho-tu of the Chinese, invented by Tsang-hie; called also the. Ko-teu-chu 
letters, which were in use in China till 827 beforé our era. 7th Series,— 
Alphabetical symbols, expressing syllables or sounds; not words, but . 
grouped, and the groups disposed in rows; such is the graphic system of 
the monuments of Otolum, near Palenque, the American Thebes, similar 
to the groups of alphabetical symbols used by the ancient Lybians, Egypt- 
ians, Persians, and the last graphic system of the Chinese, called ventze, 
invented by Sse-hoang. 8th Series;—Cursive symbols in groups, and the 
groups in parallel rows, derived from the last (which are chiefly ornamental) 
and used in the manuscripts of the Mayans, Guatimalans, &c., similar. to 
the actual Cursive Chinese, some demotic Egyptian and many modifications 
' of ancient graphic alphabets, grouping the letters or syllables. 9th Series,= 
Syllabic letters expressing syllavles, not simple sounds, and disposed in 
rows. Such is the late syllabic alphabet of the Cherokees, and many 

graphic inscriptions found in North and South America, similar to the 

syllabic alphabets of Asia, Africa and Polynesia. 10th Series,—Alphabets 
or graphic letters, expressing simple sounds, and disposed in rows; found 

in many inscriptions, medals, and coins in North and South America,.ana 
lately introduced every where by the European'colonists; similar to the 

alphabets of Asia, Africa and Europe. 11th Series,—Abbreviations or letters 

standing for whole words, or part of a glyph and graphic delineation, 

standing and expressing the whole—used by almost all the writing nations 

of North and South America, as well as Asia, Europe and Africa. 12th 

Series,—Numeric system of graphic signs, to express numbers. All the 
various kinds of signs, such as dots, lines, strokes, circles, glyphs, letters, 

&c., used by some nations of ore and South America, as well as in the 

eastern continent.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Were it possible for man to collect the entire history of one 
element in all its varied situations, through all ages, all nations, 
and all the particular changes of personification, that_history 
would doubtless form the world’s largest library; yet the world 
teems with characters, both of mind and of matter, with those © 
that are natural, and those that are arbitrary; and from each of 
these proceed a path of simplicity and a path of mystery. 

Now there are two ways of viewing things—by the elements 
of truth, and the colours of fiction. The one teaching us the 
nature of things, and the other the shadows of fancy. 

The one part teaches us that the sun shines, wood grows, 
water flows, and that sounds have their elements; which would 
_be just as true if we said nothing; but there are those who 
need to be told these things that they may see them. Yet it is 
almost as easy to convince some that fiction is fact, or that gra- 
vitation is a green turtle, as to prove right good; or that the 
shortest distance between two points is a straight line.* 








*Some tell us that they can travel on a straight line west until they find 
themselves in the east returning to the same place. And others have 
come forth to prove that the magnetic needle points south instead of the 
north, and have opposed the: belief of the antipodes, as being false and 
without evidence. Some, in treating on wonders, have related with surprise 
that certain trees within their celestial notice, put forth leaves that mew 
‘like the domestic eat, upon falling from the branches; and if they should 
happen in their descent to touch the surface of water, they then take life 
and soar away to the clouds. We are informed, through the agency: of 
native works, that the present reigning monarch of China was brought 
to the earth by some spirit, ducked in a mill pond, and left sitting upon a’ 
stump in the adjoining forest, from whence the people received him; whether 
he believed it, is left to the millions of his subjects, who it is said do, and go 
_ through the san-kwe-ki-keu-ko-tow, and acknowledge him as their ta-wang- 

seong. In the time of eclipse they believe that a huge dragon (or lung) puts 
forth vast efforts to swallow the moon, (as some would their meals;) and they 
endeavor to scare his carniverous jaws from the lunar devouration, by drum- 
ming fiercely upon their well applied gongs; whom they say frequently passes 
up in the great revolving water spout, snorting wrath and sea water. And 
that his contemporary Lui-Shun, or,the god of thunder, has recourse to tin 
kettles, (demi-johns,) mugs, drums, and frying pans, in order to make it 
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Disguise not the truth, should be impressed upon the mind of 
all who practically know the truth; for it is evident that there 
are whole nations who need its convictions, as well as a just 
knowledge of elements, for man should learn to dissolve mysteries 
by his knowledge of elements, as simplicity is the best teacher of 
facts; from which truth many have deviated very far, and forgotten 
plainteachings. In the place of elements, some have adopted dip- 
thongs and tripthongs, outright, without harmony or order, as 
their invincibles. Others dispense with these troublesome ani- 
mals, by placing a doubly compounded distortion, that cannot be 
dissected, except by the rules that one takes down a building; 
whilst others have approached-near to some definite principles. 
Yet in reviewing them collectively, we lament that so few 
seem to have thought of correcting the evils in orthogrphy; and 
that our efforts prove so limited in developing these important 
truths to the intelligent world, and in their general spread with 
the light of true knowledge. 

What an effective arm could be made of those principles in 
other nations, as the science of languages; and what an amount 
of influence might be exercised between nations, through the 
medium of one type, that might be easily learned by any people, 
with but a few days study, instead of years at arbitrary spelling. 
The advantages of the science would then be as follows:— 

First.—To have one universal alphabet besides each national. 
Second.—To cast and set up precisely the same type in all nations 
besides each national. Third.—To be learned without rules for 
spelling in each nation. Fourth.—To set up the international: 
laws in one type, and thus preventing difficulties in their knowl- 


thunder, from which the lightning comes only when he gets savage and 
strikes fire out of them. Others tell us that a certain gentleman, (Mahomed) 
went to heaven on horse back, and returned with the sword and vengence 
to the unbelieving; which would not be surprising if Lui-Shun in aiming 
his wrath at the mugs and frying pans, should knock off some of the 
aspiring lunar signs of his crescent musselmans. And some would lead us 
to believe that their letters or characters came crawling through the nation 
on the backs of turtles; after which they slowly follow, and when once 
their tongues and teeth are set to the marks of the beast, they, according 
to their moving type, hold on as such would in their cases of life and death, 
and to these, as roots, their letters correspond. 
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edge. Fifth.—To encourage many to study the languages from 
_ us simplicity. Sixth.—To give all a quick access to any lan- 
guage. Seventh.—To make every language common in each 
country, from learning only the sense of their sounds. Eighth. 
---To learn the young in each nation to read at once in advance 
of their own several methods.. Ninth.—To open the blaze of 
truth to many adults who could not otherwise read even their 
own language. Tenth.—To be the type and method of an in- 
ternational dictionary of words most used in each nation for the 
traveller and native correspondent. Eleventh.—To be the means 
of bringing many tmportant facts to light, otherwise hidden in 
native documents. Twelfth.—To be the type and method of — 
an International Gazette. Thirteenth.—To make knowledge, 
science, and morality general. Fourteenth.—To be the method of 
exchanging the government, commercial and miscellaneous news. 
Fifteenth.—To prevent dialects, and the same word from being 
pronounced different ways in any one language. » Sixteenth.— 
To prevent equivocation in the printed words of law. Seven- 
teenth.—To be the basis of the French language, or some other 
tongue, as the universal language. Highteenth.—To encourage 
printers and authors more in each nation. Nineteenth.— 
To be atype and method of harmonizing and equalizing knowl- 
edge and reason, with the nations. And Twentieth—To be the 
_ type and method taught by the missionartes in each country for 
their translations of the Bible, and the glorious cause of the 
Messtaw’s Kinepom ; in advancing that day of peace, when all 
nations may have learned to speak one tongue, and one method. 
A convention of nations has already commenced, with noble 
designs, in the great metropolis_of London. Could such a 
meeting but view momentarily the application and probable re- 
sults of the science proposed, there is but little doubt that it 
would lead to a radical change, which should ever tell of their 
Christian influence and power; and add greatly to the promo- 
tion of their cause, and the happiness of the human family. 
_ Would then, that the mere knowledge of these elements were 
_ known!—There is mind and force enough in the various boards 
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of. foreign, commercial, literary and missionary communications, 
to effect a full disposal of it; and if at all valuable to their 
various causes, to put it in its proper sphere of future usefulness. 
Is it then rashness to come thus boldly before the criticism of 

the world, if such results may come from this science? And 
does it not demand the acknowledgment of our articulate faults? 
Tt demands such most unquestionably. Then think not the object 

too great to be attained. Time, honored reader, will show 
more fully the progress of all sciences; and that time will most 
assuredly come, when the solid rules of science and morality, 
will take the place of much of our present day fancies, fictions, 
and the long train of gilded phalacteries, and a simple plainness, 
which is the beauty of truth, fill up their vacancies. 

It is, then, that this nation may rise still farther in the esteem 
of all others; that her knowledge and commerce may spréad 
with and.from the rising of the sun; and that she may see 
that day, the great day of all others, the blest of days, when the 
fierce lions of: despotic tyranny, and the Jambs of the Great | 
SHEPHERD, shall have gathered together, to celebrate with peace 
the day of His coming; that America may be the second Israel 
of His Majesty, and that her men who go upon the great deep, 
may be the ready heralds of quick communications, is the desire 

_of him who has thus ventured beside the public weal, and who — 
submits this humble product to the eyes of the descerning world. 

It is to aid in the bringing of that day when men shall cease to 
do evil, and when in the melennial march of events, all men 
shall draw closer, and still approximate to one alphabet, one 
type, one method, one tongue, one heart, and one faith; and 
that from the former confusions of Babel, all may return to the 
creat tower of His kingdom, that shall stand upon the rock of 
ages; whose foundation is light, and life, and immortality; and 
whose fountain is a living stream of purest language for evermore. 
And may “ peace on earth and good will towards men,” be the 


voice to every people. 
THE END. 


ERRATA. 
'! Pace. Line. 
42 - 23 foruread g. 
46 - 12 for y# read Mar. 
47 - 28 for o in recollection, read 9. | 
48 - 11 for sease, read cease. : 
121 - last line, W should be excluded from their alphabet. 


122 - 15 for indentity read identity. 
142 - last line, for the at, read, at the time. 
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